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THINK AGAIN. 


HE farther along we proceed in our college course, 

and the nearer we draw to the “embarkation point,” 
the more frequently do we hear the query, “ What do you 
propose to do after you graduate?’ And far too often 
comes the reply, “I think I shall try the law.” The 
extreme frequency of this reply has led me to examine 
with considerable curiosity various class-statistics on the 
subject, and I find that probably not far from half of the 
graduates of our American colleges enter the legal pro- 
fession. Now this is a larger proportion of the highly 
educated class in our country than can reasonably be 
spared to any one profession or pursuit. And, as every 
one who has had any experience in college knows, it is a 
far larger proportion of college men than are adapted to 
any one pursuit. Count up on your fingers those in your 
own class who seem well adapted to the law, then double 
the number so as to include all those about whom you are 
in the least doubtful; and, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
your computation will not even then include a quarter of 
your whole class. If this estimate is anywhere near the 
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truth, if nearly half of our college-bred men who enter 
the law do not belong there, if about a quarter of the 
whole number of graduates get into the wrong place 
in life, it is certainly a very serious evil and well merits 
our consideration. 

The question at once arises, “Is this state of affairs due 
to the influence exerted by the college course?” Could 
I believe that such was the case, that it was the direct and 
natural result of college training to give the young man 
erroneous ideas of life and of himself, I should regard it 
as a very strong objection to college education. But | 
cannot believe that such is the case. One of the greatest 
benefits of a college course is to be found in the practical 
experience it gives, and in its opportunities for meeting 
and trying our strength with those of our ownage. In 
this way it gives us a truer estimate of ourselves, and 
brings down into practical shape the wild fancies of early 
youth. Now the better we know ourselves and the more 
practical our ideas of life, the less likely are we to err in 
selecting our life-work. Hence I believe that our colleges 
are not accountable for this evil, and that a larger propor- 
tion of the same persons would enter the law if there were 
no colleges, and a profession was to be chosen at the time 
a choice of college is now made. 

If, then, the influence of the college course does not in- 
crease the number of those who enter the law without 
personal fitness for it, we are forced to the conclusion that 
about half of a// those who enter the law do not belong 
there. The actual facts in the case fully justify this con- 
clusion. Most people will agree that the poorer half of 
our lawyers might be spared with very little loss either 
to the profession or to the country. 

Among those who enter the law without possessing 
mental qualities adapted to its requirements are a few who 
have no idea of doing any serious work in life, but intend 
to play up “ gentleman” under the name of lawyer. Also 
a few who are tempted into the law by its unlimited op- 
portunities for eminence, or adopt it merely as a stepping- 
stone to politics. But the great body of this class are 
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either mistaken in their estimate of themselves, or 
thoughtlessly drift into the law without fully appreciating 
its requirements. 

That the law isa noble profession, and that it is suffi- 
ciently commodious to accommodate a large number, I 
readily admit. I gofurther. There are various depart- 
ments in it, so that it can accommodate a considerable 
variety of talents. But excellence in any one of these 
departments requires talents of a high order, and the num- 
ber which can be received is by no means unlimited. In 
our own country the number of those who are thronging 
this profession is altogether too great, and the order of 
talents brought into it is altogether too low. A lawyer’s 
capacity for his business, in the shape of learning, judg- 
ment, or eloquence, is his stock in trade. He who furnishes 
an inferior article is guilty of a fraud upon the community. 

Everyone acknowledges the injury done to the public 
by the overcrowded state of the legal profession in its 
lower ranks. It degrades the profession, and, through its 
expounders, the law itself. It stimulates quarrels and 
contentions, for lawyers must live, and if people will not 
quarrel of their own accord the legal ingenuity is taxed 
to its utmost to make them quarrel. It furnishes a never- 
failing supply to the ranks of party tricksters, and draws 
a large number from respectable pursuits. Think of the 
many excellent teachers, preachers, doctors, bankers and 
merchants who are lost to the world—completely spoiled 
in the attempt to manufacture lawyers out of material 
which stubbornly refuses to be manufactured. 

But it is to the individual himself that the chief injury 
is done. Even the best lawyers do not find the profession 
any too remunerative in a pecuniary point of view, and we 
need only to glance at the rank and file to see that it is not a 
money-making profession. This isa mercenary considera- 
tion, | know; but it is one which few of us can afford to 
ignore in selecting a profession. If nature did not intend 
you for a lawyer it is not good policy for you to spend 
your life in rebellion against her decree. True, energy 
and a good education will go far toward giving a man 
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success in any profession, but how much more efficient 
are they when so directed as to take advantage of nature’s 
gifts, and to work in conjuction with them. The impor- 
tance to a young man of the profession he adopts is often 
undervalued. This is certainly one of the two most im- 
portant choices a young man is called upon to make. The 
other is the choice of a wife. Success and happiness often 
hang upon the wisdom and discretion used in these two 
particulars. When a decision has once been made in 
either case it is usually made for life. Most people who 
have made a bad choice prefer to endure rather than to 
change. There is certainly great need of circumspection 
before taking the plunge either into matrimony or a 
profession. 

In the selection of a profession the tendency is to look 
too high rather than too low, since people are more likely 
to over-estimate their own abilities than to under-estimate 
them. It is well to be moderate and cautious in choosing 
your profession, but when it is once chosen place no limits 
upon your aspirations for excellence in it. It is far better 
to be at the head of an humble profession than at the foot 
of a more pretentious one. 

For the law, as we have seen, the talents required are 
peculiar and of a high order. No one should enter it 
without thoroughly estimating these requirements, and 
his own ability to meet them. His decision should be a 
matter of conscience as well as of judgment. 

The question is not whether you would make a respect- 
able lawyer, but whether you are better fitted for that than 
for anything else. Your mind may be of a very high order 
and yet you may not have the peculiar qualities neces- 
sary for a good lawyer. I ask you, then, my friend, with 
all due deference to your ability, whatever may be your 
college rank, whether you have a philosophical oration or 
a “ disappointment” stand, whether you take first prizes 
in composition, declamation and debate, or none at all, 
before you finally decide to be a lawyer, think again. 

E. F. S. 
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DE CCENIS. 


“Noctes Coeneque Deorum.”—HoRACE. 


EXPECT to write about suppers, and in fact I had 

originally entitled this article “Concerning Suppers.” 
I have, however, yielded to the expressed desire of the 
editor of this number of the LIT., and have therefore used 
as a caption the above. I confess that it has rather a natty 
look, and an appearance of mingled wit and wisdom, of 
which I am somewhat proud. It is short and impressive, 
and suggests “cubilia,” and all that sort of thing, you 
know. Away with ye, Suppers! Hail, Coene! My 
well-worn dictionary informs me that the coena of the 
Romans usually began at 3 P.M., and was the principal 
meal of the day. With the former clause our coenz have 
nothing to do. No! give me no festive board, with intru- 
sive daylight peering in, and the loud hum of vulgar 
business drowning its jollity and mirth. Better by far is 
the solemn midnight, the brilliant gas-light, the closed 
doors. Then isthe time of enjoyment. Then with “ wine 
and wassail” the hours fly by. Then louder and freer is 
the revelry within for the silence without. Then the 
heart opens, the brain works, and with sparkling wine 


and curling smoke come bright and witty thoughts. Give 
me the midnight,— 


“This dead of midnight is the noon of thought.” 


Excellently well does the second clause fulfill my ideas. 
It is with me an axiom. In my practice I exemplify it. 
My comrades look with wonder as dainty after dainty falls 
before my devouring march. You may call it gluttony, but, 
pshaw! my dear fellow, you mistake. I am only doing jus- 
tice tothe meal. The things are destined to be eaten, and | 
am aiding them to fulfilltheir destiny. You, cloyed and 
satiated, finish long before Ido. Why is it? Why, you 
have eaten and drunk during the day,—that is, you have 
not given to the coena its fulldue. Aye, that is the secret. 
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Make it your principal, nay, your only meal for the day. 
Eat nothing at all until the eventful hour comes, and then 
sit down like a MAN, resolved to eat your fill. Away with 
this envy, for it is nothing else. If I eat more than you 
do, it shows that in this respect I am your superior, 
Admit it, man. Don’t carp or sneer, 


“‘Sapping a merry creed with solemn sneer,” 


but strive after the same lofty ideal. There is nothing 
degrading in the admission of a liking for good living. It 
is a bond of union between many who are in all else un- 
like. I remember that I first came to read Thackeray, 
because in that great master’s “ Early and Late Papers,” I 
happened upon that delicious little essay, “ Memorials of 
Gormandizing.” If any one of the thousands of readers 
of the Lir. has never read that sketch, he has before him 
a pleasure for which I envy him. I know nothing better 
calculated to inspire calm content than the perusal of that 
delightful essay, just before a man is going to one of those 
delicious fetits soupers that associations at Yale are in the 
habit of giving. 

Since such are my feelings on this subject, you may 
imagine the alarm with which [ behold the destructive 
advance of what is wickedly misnamed Reform. It 
should rather be called Ruin. Not satisfied with trying 
to abolish the Jubilee, the promenade concerts, the Spoon, 
and the societies, this fiendish movement threatens the 
existence of my beloved coenz. It seems almost incred- 
ible, but yet the fact remains that there are men in Yale 
who are so far lost to a sense of the “eternal fitness of 
things,” that, were they able, they would destroy even 
these, now almost the only gleams of sunshine in our 
monotonous life. [ suppose that they must have some 
object of attack, but there are the chapel regulations. 
Certainly, there is a wide enough field and a real abuse. 
Why concentrate yourselves on this luckless custom? It 
cannot be in the interests of morality, for there is nothing 
immoral in these. I am no friend of vulgar debauchery. 
That has no place at an enjoyable feast. To gratify body 
and mind, that is the true aim, and not to gratify the body 
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alone. No! spare, I entreat you, spare our suppers. 

I care but little for society “spreads,” and the like. 
You meet a quantity of distasteful people, and you have 
a union of the disadvantages of the pic-nic and the regu- 
lar supper, without the advantages of either. There are 
so many who have the same benefits as yourself that the 
benefits seem of little worth. For full enjoyment you need 
seclusion with a very few comrades, and this you cannot 
get at a society feast. These, then, are of little worth to 
me. I would not discourage them for the great mass have 
nowhere else to go. But those who wear upon their 
breasts the insignia of class honors, care not for this indis- 
criminate jollity. No, in our minds are treasured up 
thoughts of cosy little suppers, where all were friends 
and where all met for the nonce on equal terms, 


“To eat and to drink and to be merry.” 


What rich stores of sense and nonsense have been poured 
out before us. How we have revelled in these thoughts. 
In what glorious hopes for the future have we not indulged ? 
And would you dispel these hopes? Because you, per- 
haps, cannot gain admittance to these coenz, would you 
declare that they are of little worth? Avaunt, man, it is 
not anxiety for the right which is prompting you, but 
envy and malice. 

Itis not probable that this good old custom will ever 
entirely disappear. It is too deeply rooted in our student 
life. Each year the lucky nine will pass through the ter- 
rible ordeal of initiation, and then will gather round the 
heaped-up table, to eat their way to the longed-for honors 
of the Spoon. Each year Chi Delta Theta will fitly ter- 
minate her mystic rites and solemn vows by a merry night 
of jollity. This is as it should be. A well-fed mind ina 
well-fed body is as true a bit of philosophy as e’er was 
handed down. And, too, each year—but no, zof each year, 
for where last year’s campaign committee supper should 
have been, there is a hiatus. Let us trust that the in- 
fection will not spread. Well I remember almost two 
years ago, when the committees of three classes met to 
make night merry. As I reflect upon the delights of that 
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time, I cannot think that hereafter the men who are chosen 
by Sigma Eps. and Delta Kap. for these positions,—the 
men who inthis way take their first step towards the 
honors of Junior year, those honors which involve the 
most delightful of all coenz,—that these men, I say, will 
care naught for this dear old practice, and lose an oppor- 
tunity which may never come again. Yes, this is what | 
have been driving at. Courteous reader, this is what I 
mean. It is for this supper that I plead. If this goes, it 
weakens, in some degree, the others. Stand fast to it then. 
Defend it. Think of the pleasure it will give and attack 
it if you can. 

This appeal will doubtless rescue it from impending 
ruin. For this, the thanks of all sensible collegians are 
due me, for the advantages of coenz are many, and extend 
beyond the immediate consumers to their chums and their 
friends. Many a time have I seen some one just returned 
from one, built out on the sides and before and behind with 
dainties and delicacies. As he is unloaded with the aid 
of officious friends, how many a one shares in the distri- 
bution. Many a palate is gladdened, many a stomach is 
warmed with the gentle glow that satisfaction gives. I 
know of but one disadvantage connected with my cher- 
ished coene. The college supper demands a_ speech. 
That dread necessity always appals me. But yet this 
necessity enables me, during my voluntary abstinence for 
the day, to fill up the time by thinking out one. This 
done, be happy. Await the hoped-for hour, attack what 
is before you boldly, for 


“With eating comes appetite, says Angeston,” 


and, my word for it, you will arise from the table a wiser, 
a better, and a fuller man. Do not neglect this matter. 
Do not regard it as unworthy your consideration. As 
Thackeray says about your dinner, which comes every 
day, so I say about your coena, which comes, say two or 
three times a year :—Sir, RESPECT YOUR CENA, idolize it, 
enjoy it properly. You will be by many hours in the 
week, many weeks in the year, and many years in your 
life, the happier if you do.” A. B. M. 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


“ Quoth Hudibras, I smell a rat.” 
Hudibras, Part \, Canto . 


OLOMON ADAMS, Sophomore, was snugly enscon- 

ced on the lounge in Rood’s cosy bar-room, helping 
the Freshmen moisten those fogas viriles,a beaver, cane 
and yellow Spring overcoat. It was one of those few 
precious times, or perhaps rather, precious few times, in 
which college etiquette allows class feeling to be tempo- 
rarily laid aside, and all classes to mingle at the expense 
of one. The afternoon was almost gone, and nearly every 
one in the room was in that state which prompts the ‘anx- 
ious inquiry, “ How came you so?” Thus Bacchus con- 
spired with the time to cause Mr. Green of the Freshman 
class to lean unsteadily over to a classmate of our hero’s 
and confidently say: “Mr. Flint, just got ‘nother letter 
from my quail.” “ Don’t say so,” responded that individ- 
ual: “let’s see it.” Mr. Flint being a “big man” was of 
course not to be opposed, and so the tender epistle was 
drawn forth with alacrity and spread before the trio. And 
avery pretty little note it was, written on dainty per- 
fumed French billet paper with purple ink, and a perfect 
menagerie of pretty phrases and pet names. It would be 
idle to say that Mr. Adams and his friend were much in- 
terested and amused, and that both threw out many re- 
marks, as they read, more approving than Platonic. But 
before our hero had finished its perusal, curiosity as to its 
author got the better of him, and he broke out with— 

“‘What’s this about ‘our first meeting?’ Come, tell us 
about 1t, my young Don Juan.” 

After some opposition from Flint, who had heard the 
story and wanted to finish the letter, Mr. Green began— 

“Well, as I was once in the Albany depot waiting for 
the down train, who should I see but an old fellow toting 
round a regular snab, his daughter, as I found out after- 
wards. She looked at me out of the corner of her eye as 
she passed by, with, I may say, fatal effect. Pretty soon 
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the old ’un went away for tickets, and consequently this 
beauteous female became unprotected. All my better in- 
stincts told me this was wrong, and so I immediately sig- 
nified in hieroglyphic that I was ready to become hee 
protector. Well, she consented, in a very coy way—in 
fact she overdid it—and before five minutes we had ex- 
changed addresses. Just then the cruel parent came in 
sight, so I modestly subsided, having, however, agreed 
to meet at the depot again, on my way home after the 
examination.” 

“Lucky boy!” said Sol., and turned to the neglected 
letter. It ended—*“ Now see here, sir, you quote from my 
last letter as though you had it defore you, and so were 
keeping it. Now if you don’t durn up all these letters, just 
as you promised, you shall xever hear more from 

Your ‘DARLING RED ROsE.’” 

“P.S. Do you know any ‘Sophies,’ and have you got 
your pledge yet?” 

“ Devil!” involuntarily exclaimed Green, “ I forgot that 
was there.” 

“Ha! ha!” shouted Flint, who was inclined to be 
merry, “the cat has extricated herself sure enough; but 
never mind, let’s forget in the flowing bowl.” A less 
broad hint would have sufficed, and soon all three were 
at the counter. But our hero was not to be so easily paci- 
fied, as Flint, who had turned to him with a wink, and 
Green, who had peeked at him with terror, had both discov- 
ered. He muttered unmentionable things under his breath 
as he read and re-read the note with a deepening scowl. 
Finally, however, he mastered himself sufficiently to say, 
almost politely, “ Got any more?” 

“QO yes, sir, two or three regular red-hot ones,” replied 
the terrified Green. 

“ Humph,” answered his interrogator ; “so hot that you 
thought it unnecessary to put them into the fire, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

Cho. “Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Come,” he continued, with more suavity, “I'll give 


you five dollars for the lot; they’d make bully memo- 
rabil.” 
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Green demurred considerably, and Flint denounced the 
offer as pitiably small, and suggested an auction, a propo- 
sition which met with great favor among the little crowd 
which had collected, but Adams’ eye looked wicked, and 
so the politic Green, rising to the full dignity of the crisis, 
exclaimed, in measured tones, “ To oblige you, sir, I will 
present them to you,—here they are.” 

“Thank you,” and before they could stop him he was 
down the stairs and in Union street. ‘How hot and red 
my cheeks are,” he muttered, and instinctively turned up 
Court street, as preferable to Chapel. Up the former to 
the college he strode swiftly and steadily, for he was per- 
fectly sober now, and once there, passed rapidly to his 
room, locked the door, sunk on the lounge and lapsed into 
what was apparently a very disagreeable reverie. In a 
few moments, however, he jumped up with “ What a little 
fool the girl must be!” brushed down his hair, tossed a 
lozenge into his mouth and ran down stairs. 

“Come in!” said the weak voice of the tutor, in answer 
to his loud double knock. “ Ah, Mr. Adams: good after- 
noon.” : 

“T came, sir,” that individual responded with a bow, 
“to ask if I might be excused from passing my term ex- 
amination, and be allowed to return home immediately. 
I—my health is—a—quite poor, and I don’t think I could 
do—myself justice.” 

“Well, you know it’s a rule’”— 

“And moreover,” continued our hero, hastily interrupt- 
ing him, for he had watched his division officer as a cat 
does a dog, and perceived that his first excuse would be 
insufficient, “ moreover, as it never rains but it pours, my 
mother is quite sick (‘has been for five years with con- 
sumption, so that ’s no lie,’ he thought,) and wishes to see 
me (that’s true enough) as well as my uncle who is on 
from—a—California for a short visit, which will end just 
before the vacation begins, and so I myself and the family 
would be excessively gratified if you, sir, would have 
the kindness to allow me the privilege of postponing my 
examinations till the beginning of next term.” 
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“ Ah, sir, yes. Well, sir, that being the case,” responded 
the mollified instructor, “I see no very serious objections 
to my granting your request x ¢his instance,” and away 
went our hero, musing on the power of eloquence. 

Early the next morning he was patting the parental 
house-dog and dinging the parental door-bell. 

“Why, Solomon, my son,” exclaimed the parental voice, 
“why are you home so soon ?—I hope you haven’t been 
suspended.” And the old gentleman sadly shook his 
gray hair as he thought of that last letter home. 

‘“‘No, indeed, father,” replied Sol. “The fact is, I got 
sick of New Haven, and not feeling very well, thought I'd 
make my vacation a week longer by having my examina- 
tions postponed till next term.” 

“1 don’t like it, Solomon,” replied the old gentleman, 
“no, sir, not a bit; a faithful student ’— 

“ Yes, father, after dinner.” And in they went. 

A small but select family greeted the runaway in the 
most cordial manner, especially the “ flower of the family,” 
who, let me inform my readers, was an old style orthodox 
heroine. Her tresses were (predominately) raven, her 
eyes shot the true Promethian fire, her mouth was kiss- 
able to the last degree, her cheeks like “ floating island’ — 
but words evidently fail us, and we pass on. 

After dinner our hero retired to his room and began to 
arrange the different knicknacks he had brought with him, 
and took out from among them the bundle of letters. 
Putting them hastily into a pocket he ran down stairs, 
and meeting his sister beckoned her into the back parlor. 
“Rose,” he exclaimed, as he flung the package to where 
she had seated herself, “ Rose, don’t do that any more.” 

“ What, pray?” she answered, as she opened the pack- 
age. “Why, of all nonsense !” — 

Solomon looked at her in blank wonder; she was actu- 
ally laughing. This was too much for our hero’s philoso- 
phy. “ D—n it, what are you laughing at ? you seem to 
take it pretty cool. If you knew your lover as well as | 
do”—he stopped there and looked at his sister, A wave 
of crimson had. swept to the very roots of her hair, and 
the hot blood in passing to her brow seemed to set her 
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eyes on fire, and out of them flashed such a look of anger, 
of almost hate, that it completely cowered him. 

“ And you really thought that I wrote that miserable, 
sinful trash,” she exclaimed, as she threw the rumpled pa- 
per at his feet. ‘For shame, brother!” 

“Well, but,” rejoined Solomon, greatly disconcerted, 
“just look at the coincidences ; the place of meeting, the 
handwriting,—yours a little disguised,—that name, which 
we have called you by a thousand times.” 

“T care not for your coincidences, sir; I never, never 
wrote a word of those letters, and you have grossly in- 
sulted me.” And growing paler as her anger got the bet- 
ter of her shame, she turned from him and swept up 
stairs like an offended queen. 

“Here’s a pretty go,” cogitated Mr. Adams. “ Nothing 
short of a silk dress can heal that breach.” 

There is no telling what Solomon would have thought 
or done if he had been left to himself for the next fifteen 
minutes,—possibly drowned himself, as they do in the 
plays,—but just then the footman came in with a letter from 
New Haven. Solomon tore it open and read as follows :— 


Dear Sot.: That darned Green has perpetrated the worst sell on me, 
and you, too, the worst that ever was perpetrated on any respectable Sophs. 
It seems that all these ardent letters of his were figments of his fertile 
brain, got up to create him a reputation amongst his fellows of being a 
gay Lothario, a Don Juan, &c., and that he had no idea of selling us, 
but being, as you know, a little “set up” and a good deal more scared, 
he let you have the letters, as he himself said, to ob/ige you. The way 
I found it out is a long story and I can’t tell it to you now, as I go in to 
Mathematics in an hour, but I thought I would write you thus much so 


that you need n’t be making a foo/ of yourself by showing them to any 
one as authentic. 


Yours truly, Ben. Frnt. 
Solomon mechanically folded up his friend’s epistle and 
taking the arm-chair opposite into his confidence, de- 
clared—* Well, I am the worst sold man in Yale College! 
But as to that cursed Freshie, if I don’t blackball’’—but 
here you see we are getting on forbidden grounds, and 
must allow our hero’s further meditations to be unre- 
corded. Wecan add, however, what the Pot-Pourri of 

the year tells us, i. e., that Mr. Green “ got sat on.” 
H. R. E. 
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AN AUTUMN EVENING. whi 
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[A FRAGMENTARY REVERY. ] tern 
Softly the sad winds are sighing, sey 
Soothing the storm-clouds to sleep ; The 
Darkly the daylight is dying, dete 
Drawing more duskily deep. few 
Silvery stars that are shining, brai 
Sylph-like with sunny smiles seem, besi 
By their bright-burning, beguiling 
Beauty to bask in their beam. a st 
Fast are the fair flowers fading, is 0} 
Fading they fall to and fro; mor 
Lightly the leaflets are lying, into 
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Lovingly lingering low. 


And the many tinted leaflets, 
Scattered around by the breeze, of s 
Are the gentle fairy spirits, labe 
Who are dancing ’neath the trees. cal 
And the stars so brightly shining, ting 
With their silver rays of light, ni 
Are the eyes of watching angels, is d 
Watching the dance by night. yet 
And the winds so softly sighing, as 0 
Lulling the woods in a trance, case 
Are the notes of fairy music, 
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Tunefully leading the dance. 8 
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N excellent school-mistress, whom I once knew, was ver 
wont to inform her scholars that their brains consisted whe 
of boxes, shelves and drawers where all their ideas were N 
stowed away for future use. If this be true, surely there cor! 
must be in every mind some obscure, dusty apartments tain 
containing rare collections. eno 
Brain-furnishing is, of course, a life-long process and, tior 
like house furnishing, a complex one. We have the reg- 
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ular mental furniture, our nicely arranged principles, 
which are, or should be, in constant use. There is alsoa 
mental tool-chest, or armory, if you prefer a less prosaic 
term, consisting of what is called “ practical information ”’ 
or the knowledge of what directly concerns our business. 
The character, variety and edge of these mental tools 
determine our position on the scale of labor. They are 
few and simple for the day-laborer, but for the great 
brain-workers they must be many and complex. Now, 
besides these two essential classes of ideas, there is always 
a stock, great or small as the case may be, of that which 
is of no practical use in guiding either moral action or 
money-making effort. These ideas often group themselves 
into what may, with no impropriety, be called mental 
museums. Sometimes they are like medical or scientific 
cabinets, where specimens illustrating particular branches 
of surgery or science are systematically arranged and 
labelled. Such mental collections are at once symmetri- 
cal and useful. Consisting of valuable facts illustra- 
ting the department of labor to which their possessor 
is devoted, they may not directly aid in the work of life, 
yet they harmonize with purely practical knowledge just 
as much as the surgeon’s museum harmonizes with the 
case of instruments on the table beside it. But your sur- 
geon may have, in the further corner of his office, a little 
dusty cabinet filled with all sorts of queer specimens. On 
the top shelf some Chinese gods, chopsticks and puzzles. 
Then cloth from the Fejee Islands, and fishbone arrows; 
some water from the Dead Sea and a couple of scorpions 
“steeped in alcohol,” as Pickwick and his friends are, ac- 
cording to a temperance sermon by Rev. Adirondack 
Murray. In short, an odd, entertaining, useless collection, 
very pleasant to examine himself, or to show to his friends 
when at a loss how to entertain them. 

Now there are very few human brains that have not a 
corner, at least, set apart for just such a whimsical, enter- 
taining collection. The collecting process is simple 
enough. Your conversation, your reading, your observa- 
tion, afford abundant opportunity, and of the vast mass 
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thus presented to your notice, all you have to do is, to 
treasure up what best suits your fancy. There are some 
interesting mental museums ina college community. The 
facilities for stocking them are unusually good here and 
the examination of a few will well repay the trouble. 

It is easily done. Spend an hour in the room of some 
quiet fellow, or, if you prefer, take a long walk with him. 
Then draw him out; show him bya kind word or an 
expression of sympathy that you are interested in him, 
and perhaps he will show you treasures which you had no 
more idea of finding there than a stranger would have of 
finding cosy, elegant rooms within the weather-beaten 
walls of South College. These treasures which, it may be, 
that he has allowed to lie very obscure and very thickly 
covered with dust are, perhaps, extremely simple—scraps 
of out-of-the-way information, odd stories, pictures of 
humanity in queer phases—at all events something he 
enjoys showing and hearing you admire. You can ex- 
change duplicate specimens with him if you like, show 
him your curiosities and get his in return. 

But some mental museums are constantly on exhibition. 
Their owners are incessantly thrusting upon your no- 
tice their collections of facts, jokes and stories, garnered 
from dictionaries, cyclopedias and newspapers. Some- 
times the assortment consists, like that of “ Mr. Hard- 
castle,” of a very few very poor specimens; and where 
this is the case the happy possessor is morally certain to 
display his goods on every possible occasion. 

But there is another phase under which this subject may 
be viewed. Mental curiosity-hunting is generally a sec- 
ondary matter, subordinated to more practical work, yet 
sometimes it becomes the ruling interest in a man’s life. 

Then it produces one of two results. In general it 
makes one a mere literary idler, with a brain stored with 
ill-arranged, useless rubbish—a collection known only to 
his immediate friends and perhaps of little value or inter- 
est even tothem. Onthe other hand there have been a 
few men whose lives have been, in great measure, spent 
in doing work of this kind “pro bono publico.” Their 
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minds being filled to overflowing with strange and inter- 
esting facts, these facts have been exhibited to the public 
gaze in the shape of books, which, in their turn, form true 
museums of intellectual curiosities. 

To sketch hastily one collection of this sort will illus- 
trate our subject most satisfactorily, for the exhibition 
here made in print is only a broader and completer form 
of the private exhibitions, so to speak, which we so fre- 
quently discover by conversation. 

The collection which I shall take as a specimen, is the 
one made by D’Israeli and called “Curiosities of Litera- 
ture.” When I was a little child | wandered through this 
museum of literary treasures so patiently gleaned by years 
of labor. I found much to interest me, yet many shelves 
were too high and to some alcoves I could not even obtain 
the key. Now, “a little older grown,” I have revisited 
the old place, and while there is still much which I cannot 
appreciate, enough is accessible to make the examination 
a delightful task. The arrangement of this veritable 
“Old Curiosity Shop” is peculiarly good, systematic 
enough to be easily examined, yet with sufficient variety 
to reward the explorer with constant surprises. Let us 
glance at a few departments. Here is one devoted to 
facts concerning the recreations of celebrated writers. 
One is amused to learn that Spinosa was wont to indulge 
in the pastime of catching spiders and teaching them to 
fight, Cato in an occasional “ bender,” and Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, the logician, in the harmless amusement of leaping 
over tables and chairs, while Paley and hosts of other 
writers, delighted in good old Isaac Walton’s favorite 
sport of angling, aptly called “Idle time not idly spent.” 

One or two little collections marked “ Literary Follies ”’ 
and “ Literary Blunders” deserve.a passing notice. From 
the first we learn that some would-be wits have wasted 
untold labor on works whose chief or only merit consists in 
the persistent ostracism of certain letters of the alphabet, 
and that other painstaking fools have even lavished their 
“fruitless industry ” on such works as “ Pugna Porcorum”’ 


23 
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and “ Canum cum Cattis Certamen” in the first of which 
every word began with P and in the second with C! 

Among the “ Blunders” it is hard to say which is the 
droller—that of Budzus, who proposed, in all seriousness, 
that missionaries be sent to convert the inhabitants of 
Utopia, or that of the French writer who classified among 
works on natural history Edgeworth’s “Essay on Irish 
Bulls.” Passing on we find one apartment of our museum 
hung with black. It contains a strange record of death- 
bed scenes. We observe that more than one poet has 
breathed his last while in the very act of composing most 
beautiful verses; that Harvey, who discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood, seemed to find a strange fascination in 
feeling his own pulse as it grew fainter and fainter, and 
that one poor French grammarian called to his friends as 
he expired, “Je vas ou—je vais mourir; l'un ou l'autre 
se dit”! Truly, “The ruling passion strong in death.” 

No one can fail to be interested in the facts garnered up 
in regard to the titles and illustrations of books. Every 
age has had its fashions in such matters, and as the ap- 
pearance of our books may be an object of ridicule ina 
century or two, we can, reversing the college method, 
revenge ourselves on our succéssors by laughing at our 
predecessors. And surely, such titles as the following, for 
religious works, deserve to excite a smile; viz., “ The Gun 
of Penitence,” “ The Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit,” 
‘Some fine Baskets baked in the Oven of Charity, care- 
fully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, the Spar- 
rows of the Spirit and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation”! 
This last, I believe, was xot written by “ Rev. Smite-them- 
hip-and-thigh Higgins.” 

But it is needless to particularize further. Every reader 
of the LIT. can examine this collection at his leisure. I 
have merely chosen a few specimens which appeared to 
illustrate its general character. 

R. E. W. 
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THE UMBRELLA. 


T has always seemed a curious thing to me that funny 

people should be so prone to jest about the umbrella. 
The child Punchinello made his bow to a long-suffering 
people with one pocket stuffed full of this sort of gossip, 
ending with a “to be continued.” I suppose he did this 
in order to establish his claim to be considered one of the 
funny fellows. Now lI have often puzzled myself in trying 
to find out the reason of this. I have asked myself if it 
were occasioned by the peculiar shape of the umbrella 
by its diminutiveness in fair weather and its bulk in stormy 
weather—by the character of its materials—by the uses 
to which it was put—by its migratory tendencies ;—but in 
every instance I have failed to solve the riddle. So far as 
I could see, there was nothing funny in the umbrella itself 
nor in its relations. Indeed, as | have become better ac- 
quainted with the article in question, I have found very 
many things about it calculated to produce soberness if 
not sadness. And especially has this been the case since 
I have been in college. 

If you ever observed the advent of an incoming class, 
you have probably noticed that each member comes pro- 
vided with a new umbrella. The carefulness of a mother 
is as sure to provide this protection for her boy, physically, 
as the Bible in his trunk for his protection, morally. In 
this way the supply of college umbrellas is kept up. Of 
course, a professional wit would extract much matter for 
laughter out of this. But it does not strike me in that 
fashion. Consider, in the first place, the amount of mis- 
placed confidence on the part of parents, which is utterly 
destroyed in this process. To be sure, some one may say 
that misplaced confidence is a drug in the world, and the 
quantity destroyed in this case is of no particular account 
any way; but when we remember how often the average 
student is obliged to draw on the home stock of this com- 
modity, anything which tends to diminish the article in 
question becomes at once a matter of great importance. 
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But the effect produced upon the student himself is, after 
all,the main thing to be considered. And certainly no 
one at all conversant with college life can deny that this 
effect is a serious and a sad one. A young man comes 
here with his new umbrella. It is, to him, an indication 
that he has at last assumed the foga virilis. Whatever 
else he may lack, he certainly is the uncontrollable owner 
of an umbrella. It is, as it were, a patent of manhood, 
granted to him by the authorities at home. But this 
young man is the victim of a singular delusion. He has, 
in addition to his other vagaries, a notion that he is the 
peer of every man in college, each one, like himself, the 
owner of an umbrella. Accordingly, he treats them as 
such. With primeval simplicity, he regards this as the 
elysium of umbrellas. Perhaps it rains, on the morning 
of his first appearance at college. With umbrella spread, 
in proud conspicuousness, the youth starts for chapel. With 
unhesitating confidence he leaves it at the door—not even 
stopping to wonder why he has no example for this orig- 
inal proceeding. There it stands, in solitary grandeur—a 
striking and overwhelming proof of the original innocence 
of man! It is, indeed, a sight which thrills the heart of 
every lover of his kind! Meanwhile, the new-made peer 
goes through his devotions in proper form. Nota thought 
of his umbrella disturbs the sweet serenity of his spirit. 
The services over, the young man, after conscientiously 
bowing to the Prex, departs. Now just consider his situ- 
ation. His natural amiability, increased by the refining 
influences of a preparatory school, and at the present 
moment subdued by the chastening atmosphere of the 
chapel, leads him to put the most implicit faith in all man- 
kind, and particularly in that part of mankind now inclu- 
ded within the pale of Yale. His heart swells as he thinks 
that he, too, is part and parcel of the noble human family. 
Under the influence of these emotions, he looks for that 
new umbrella. Of course it is not to be found! It has 
gone to swell the general stock of college umbrellas. But 
the Freshman! Who can estimate the harm it has done 
him? His faith in human nature—the sense of his own 
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dignity—the religious calm of his spirit—all obliterated 
in an instant! And yet some men are found, heartless 
enough to joke about such things! 

This, however, is by no means the end of the matter. 
Iniquity is a wonderful breeder of iniquity ;—whence it 
follows that he who has had an umbrella borrowed, gen- 
erally becomes, in the end, a borrower of umbrellas. Of 
course this result is necessary to the maintenance of the 
system pursued here; because if every man who needed 
an umbrella were foolish enough to buy one, there would 
soon be a surplus, and when this was noised abroad it is 
not too much to presume that members of incoming 
classes would soon become so recreant to the duties of 
their station in life as to come to college unprovided 
with these highly ornamental articles of outfit. But this 
borrowing may be carried too far. Observe the practical 
effects. A friend of mine was the owner of an umbrella, 
purchased with lawful coin. Under its kindly protection 
he had weathered two years of college life. When storms 
were the most violent, it was his best friend. For all its 
sorry appearance, he was attached to it. One evening he 
left it at his door. It was an infantile act. He has never 
seen it since. But my friend was a philosopher. He pri- 
vately assured me that he had really wanted a new um- 
brella,—one with all the modern improvements,—for a 
long time, but habits of economy would not permit him to 
buy a new one until he was rid of the old one. I think he 
felt under obligations to the man who took it. Not long 
after this, my friend appeared with a new umbrella. I 
can’t remember a tithe of its peculiar excellencies—for 
each one of which he paid a good round sum, as the man- 
ner is; but, taken all in all, it was a very remarkable piece 
of property. Owing to his inadvertence, however, it ran 
the same risk as its predecessor, and, it is almost needless 
to add, incurred a similar fate. My friend’s philosophy 
has not been heard of since. He said little, but it was to 
the point ; and in the time that has elapsed since then, he 
has become the possessor of seven umbrellas. Nowa 
witty man might consider this a capital joke—but I can- 
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not. It is demoralization demoralized. For the system 
does not provide for such unlimited borrowing ;—it is not 
expected that any man will have more than one borrowed 
umbrella on hand at a time. But here is a man who has 
seven! One of two conclusions is inevitable: that either 
six borrowers have been robbed of umbrellas borrowed 
by them, or those who would naturally provide these six 
borrowers with umbrellas are unable to supply their wants, 
on account of the rapacity of my friend. This is a serious 
matter, one in which every college man is interested, and 
one which least of all is capable of exciting mirth ;—though 
there are persons who will try to make you laugh about 
it. For such persons I am profoundly sorry. 

There are other phases of the umbrella question which 
might be examined ; but I think it would be very sadden- 
ing work. One recurs to me now. It is the possible danger 
that some member of one of the lower classes, after having 
had his own umbrella borrowed, may go into the same 
business on his own account. This, of course, would be 
destructive to the system—since at least the newest-comers 
are supposed to procure their umbrellas only from regular 
dealers. How sad it would be, if they, in a moment of 
thoughtlessness, should thus go contrary to the plainest 
maxim of the system! But the shocking disregard of all 
college principles of right and wrong which such a pro- 
cedure would indicate, is the worst feature about this 
possible change. For the credit of Yale, it is to be hoped 
it will never take place. Leastwise, let’s have no joking 
about it! W. R. S. 


STUDENTS’ VOTING. 


HE language of our state constitution is as follows :— 
“Every white male citizen of the United States, who 
shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, who shall 
have resided in the state for a term of one year next preced- 
ing, and in the town in which he may offer himself to be ad- 
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mitted to the privileges of an elector, at least six months 
next preceding the time he may so offer himself, and shall 
sustain a good moral character, shall on his taking such 
oath as may be prescribed by law, be an elector.” A sub- 
sequent amendment enjoins, “that every person shall be 
able to read any article of the constitution or any section 
of the statutes of this state before being admitted an 
elector.” The clause relating to moral character has be- 
come a dead letter on account of the general prevalence 
of morality in this land of steady habits. It will be seen 
at once that the question turns upon one word in the 
above article. If students “ reside” in New Haven, they 
are qualified and should be admitted; if not, they are 
properly rejected. The question is then one of fact, and 
not of right, justice, or law. The board of selectmen are 
the proper officers to hear and determine this question, 
and from their decision there is no appeal. 

In examining this question of residence a great variety 
of circumstances must be taken into consideration. No 
clear and definite rule, which is free from all difficulty in its 
application, can be presented. If the precise state of the 
facts were definitely ascertained in every particular case, 
there would be no trouble in deciding with reference to 
each, taken singly ; but a sweeping decision which will ap- 
ply to and include every possible view, is impracticable. 
Two general classes, however, will comprise the majority 
of students ; and what is established in relation to these 
two, will apply, with various limitations, to all. 

First: There are those who have homes, and parents or 
guardians thereat, to whom they look for support; they 
also expect to return to these homes or still be dependent, 
when they shall have finished their education here; ina 
word, they have not finally left their homes when they 
connect themselves with college. It is evident that the 
residence of such is at their homes, at the time of enter- 
ing upon their studies here. Do they lose this residence 
by being transplanted to this intellectual soil? A resi- 
dence, once acquired, remains until a new one is gained. 
Temporary absence from a place for atemporary purpose, 
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either of business, pleasure, or study, when the person so 
absenting himself intends to return, and does in fact re- 
turn when his object is accomplished, does not interrupt 
continuous residence. Absence for a day, a week, a 
month, or several months, does not destroy this continuous 
relation. This city is the temporary and transient abode 
of a student, as distinguished from a residence. The ad- 
vantages which college present have called him here fora 
temporary and special purpose. When this purpose shall 
have been accomplished, his course finished, he lingers no 
longer. None would be willing to confess that the ten 
by twelve rooms of these brick buildings are other than 
sojourning places, from which there will be an immediate 
escape when the last annual is passed and a sheepskin 
secured. It is true that we find here associations which 
call forth our liveliest affections, and which will remain fresh 
and green in our memories, to the latest day of our lives. 
But it is the college and its surroundings as a college, not 
New Haven as a city, which awaken these emotions. 
There is a broad distinction between a casual presence 
here, and that voluntary, continuous abiding which con- 
stitutes residence. Lapse of time, whether longer or 
shorter, does not change its character. It contains no 
elements which time will mature. 

In addition to this general and implied acknowledgment 
of a temporary and special absence, the declared intention 
of students is weighty evidence against the acquisition of 
residence here. Generally, it may be affirmed that when 
a man changes his actual abode to go upon a journey, to 
visit, or be absent for any purpose, his own declarations 
are evidence expressive of its character or object. In 
absence of intention to acquire a new residence, the first 
is retained. Students leave their homes not with the ex- 
press or implied intention of gaining a new or losing their 
old residence, but always openly and avowedly purposing 
to return to their homes when laden with the knowledge and 
experience gained by four years’ study ; or, it may be, they 
expect to employ these valuable acquisitions in a field 
separate and distant from home and its influences; or, 
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again, they may be simply building a foundation for future 
and larger learning. In any and every case the intention 
as to residence here is the same. What is still more con- 
clusive, the animus revertendi is not shortlived and fleeting ; 
it is a live, present, and abiding motive. Vacations spent 
at home are evidence of its existence. There is no pre- 
tense of a desire or claim to reside here, except when a 
state election is approaching. The intention is more 
exactly shown by acts than by declarations. In fact, the 
intention of departure is carried into effect. When the 
revolving years have brought the end of the course, the 
places which now know them, know them no more, except 
as they come to get the class cup, to meet old acquaint- 
ances, or rejoice in the prosperity of their Alma Mater. 
The fact, then, that the stay of this class of students is 
but temporary, proof of which is found in their declared 
intentions, and actual departure in accordance with 
their intentions, is a conclusive argument against the loss 
of their old or the acquisition of a new residence. 

Consider the injustice done the people of this state, if 
under any interpretation of the word, students were con- 
sidered residents. An army of ten thousand men might 
be quartered in and about our forts, remain the prescribed 
time, and then vote at any and all of our elections. They 
would be able to cancel the will of the people, and carry 
this evenly balanced state in favor of either political party, 
as interest or whim should decide. Without entering 
upon all the injurious results of such an infliction of 
pseudo-citizens, it is plain that any construction of law or 
words which could give so dangerous a license, was never 
intended and is not to be expected. Yet any rule of inter- 
pretation which would admit the class of students we 
have been considering, would admit soldiers. 

Again, take an instance which frequently occurs. A 
large number of Irishmen are imported into this state 
from New York, to labor upon railroads or public works. 
They leave their families there, they intend to return when 
their work is finished and their pay obtained. They have 
no intention of settling here, though their occupation may 
detain them within the limits of the state for two or three 
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years. Are they residents within the meaning of the 
state constitution? Their claim is certainly stronger than 
that of students, for they are supporting themselves by 
their own labor. They are not considered as inhabitants 
of the state, and their admission to the registry list is care- 
fully guarded against. The fact that students are intelli- 
gent, and cannot be influenced by the motives which are 
potent with wayward foreigners, can have no weight, for 
any rule must be universally applicable. These laborers, 
who are scattered among the various towns and villages 
of this state for a temporary and transient purpose, have 
no right to vote; the principle which rejects them must 
exclude students. 

Another general class will comprise those who have 
homes, and parents or guardians outside of this city; 
but they in some way support themselves, and do not 
intend, when their education here is completed, to re- 
turn to their homes or again be dependent. In some 
particulars their position is similar to those previously 
mentioned. Their stay is for a temporary and special 
purpose. They do not intend to remain after their course 
is completed. In one essential, indeed vital point, their 
condition is different. Their absence is intended to be 
permanent ; their connection with home is finally severed. 
Since no exact period can be definitely fixed which will 
amount to an interruption of residence, it is concluded 
that there must be a change for an indefinite period with 
no intention of return. Those who are embraced in this 
class have entered upon this indefinite period ; their pres- 
ent purpose is evident from their declared intention: 
they have, as it were, set out to seek their fortune. The 
moment they start upon the quest, that moment their res- 
idence changes and accompanies them in all their wander- 
ings. They no longer consider home as their residence, 
and so far as their own act can accomplish it, the relin- 
quishment is complete. The fact of residence here is 
coupled with independent support and emancipation from 
home authority. The separation cannot be called tem- 
porary, because it is, by itself, of such a nature and accom- 
panied by such declarations as render it permanent. But 
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no man can expatriate himself, and become a stranger and 
a foreigner in the land of his birth. Of his own choice 
he has finally departed from his old and previously 
acknowledged residence and it is preposterous to assert 
that an unmarried man cannot acquire a new oné so long 
as his parents are alive. The conclusion is forced upon 
us that home and residence are no longer synonymous 
terms; he is a resident of this city, a citizen of this state 
as fully and completely as he can ever be of any state. 

It has been held that a student under these circumstances 
may retain home as his residence, if he chooses. It seems 
to have been allowed that a man could have two residences, 
either of which he might choose for purposes of voting: 
as in case a person has a summer residence in Connecticut 
and lives during the winter in New York. But it has 
been established that an expressed choice of this nature 
during life time, will not establish the place where prop- 
erty shall be settled after death; more exact preference 
must have been shown. And it is by no means certain 
that the proper officers would be justified in allowing such 
a migratory individual to vote in either place until he 
should have actually recognized one to be his permanent 
residence, for all purposes whatsoever. It may be well 
to give collegians the benefit of the doubt in this case, 
and recognize them as double-headed citizens, since they 
are little likely to abuse the admission. But it is well- 
nigh certain that students of the class we are considering 
have but one residence, and that is in New Haven. 

Numerous other cases might arise, but the question of 
residence and the right to vote must be settled by the 
principles which have been laid down. It is unfortunate 
that a definite and equitable decision has not been reached 
in this matter and a rule of action adopted by the proper 
officers. But the identification of political parties with 
opposite views has prevented so desirable a result. We 
shall probably wait until politicians become wise and 
political parties clean and pure. C. D. H. 
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A WARNING. 


Kittie’s no heroine, no not she, : 
I think she would tremble at sight of a gun, B 





Not much of battle she knows, seems to me, 2 
And her red lips would whiten at mention of one. see 
But there are rumors that go floating by, 186 
Mischievous twinkles are seen in her eye. eql 
Can she have heard them or does she know why ? tee 
Ba 

What does her lovely face call to your mind? 
; , ‘ wi 

Pink apple blossoms afloat on the breeze, 

Meadows with daisies and buttercups lined, bo 
Long evening rambles down under the trees, mt 
Everything peaceful? Beware of the foe! pr 
Truth will your pretty illusions lay low. he 


Wait till I tell you some things that I know! 


Kittie ’s a warrior, sly in her arts, 


Keen are her arrows and sure in their flight : th 
Would I could show you the ruins of hearts T 
That have surrendered themselves in the fight! Wi 

Would you could hear the wild cries of despair, ize 

From the poor victims she holds in her snare, 

Lured by her smiles and her beautiful hair. da 

¥i 

Skilled you may be in the tricks of your trade, fo 
Fresh from the tactics of camp and of field : se 
Vain are your plans! this insidious maid, ot 
With her brown eyes will compel you to yield. 

Safely entrenched your position may seem, - 

Wait till she laughs! there’s an end to each scheme, de 

Hostile intentions will fade like a dream. el 

pl 

Kittie’s no heroine, no not she, ol 
I think she would tremble at sight of a gun, in 
Not much of battle she knows, seems to me, 
And her red lips would whiten at mention of one. 

Still she is engaged in a cruel campaign, Cc 

Life you may save, but peace never can gain. a 

Ever unhealed the deep wounds will remain. H. B. nr 
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BASE BALL AT YALE. 


Videre est discere. 


Y the Banner we see that Base Ball existed at Yale as 

far back as 1859, but as far as our records show, it first 
seems to have been patronized in earnest in the fall of 
1865. From that time to the present day it has about 
equally with boating claimed the attention of our devo- 
tees of athletic sports. Indeed, when we compare Base 
Ball with boating we can easily see how naturally many 
who do not excel in strength (the prime requisite in 
boating) should turn to a game which requires not so 
much muscle as skill, and offers its honors equally to all, 
provided they can bring to it the requisite amount of 
headwork and agility. 

In the fall of 1865 three matches were played by the 
University Nine, z. ¢.,a Nine really and truly chosen from 
the whole college, and in all these Yale was victorious. 
Two of these were with the Waterbury B. B. C., the other 
with the Agallian of Middletown, and all were character- 
ized by those large scores which were so abundant in the 
days of Base Ball infancy. Encouraged by her success, 
Yale challenged the redoubtable Charter Oaks of Hart- 
ford, the then champions of the State, and probably the 
second best club in New England, but the latter were 
obliged to decline the challenge until the succeeding 
season when the game took place in May, resulting in the 
defeat of Yale by a score of 18 to 15, the game standing 
even at the end of the eighth inning, and being far better 
played than the return match which came off at the 
old grounds on Congress Avenue, and likewise resulted 
in favor of the Hartford club, score 22 to 10. 

Soon after, we were beaten by the Waterburys, and dis- 
couraged by defeat, our Nine seems to have remained in- 
active the rest of the season, and wisely refrained from 
meeting Harvard. We had giants on our Nine in those 
days, as the names of Brown, Sheffield, Coffin, Van Vol- 
kenburgh and Sheldon attest. The latter was probably 
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the longest thrower ever in college, and many a home 
run has been nipped in the bud by his long right-field 
throws. The names of Sheffield, Fowler and Reeve, also 
show that our Nine was not confined to the Academical 
department. The Summer term of ’66 ended with the 
defeat of Harvard ’69 by Yale ’69, the first of our inter- 
collegiate games. 

The advent of the class of ’70 in the Fall of ’66, added 
an unusual array of Base Ball talent to our college. The 
Mutual B. B. C. of New Haven offered the University 
Nine, as well as the class organizations a means of obtain- 
ing practice which was utilized. The New Haven Club 
(a junior organization by the way) defeated the class of 
70 once, the class of ’69 twice and the University once. 
Three of its members, viz: Cleveland, the late lamented 
French and Deming found their way in due course of time 
to the Yale Nine. Three University matches were played 
in the Fall of 66, two with the Waterbury, one with the 
Bridgeport B. B. C. We were defeated in one of the 
former, winning the others by large scores. 

The season of 67 opened with a match between the 
University and Riversides of Norwich, in which the latter 
were badly beaten. After this spasmodic effort, the Uni- 
versity Nine seems to have subsided for the rest of the 
Summer term. Yet this term was characterized by the 
activity of the Class Nines. The class of ’70 especially 
distinguished itself by defeating the renowned Charter 
Oaks, the Bridgeports, Libertys of Norwalk and Harvard 
70 badly, at the end of the term. Yale ’69 was twice de- 
feated by Princeton 69, but amply atoned by defeating 
Harvard ’69 at Worcester by a score of 23 to 22 after a 
very exciting game. 

The first thorough organization of a University Nine 
dates back to the Fall of 1867. At this time all class 
organizations were practically merged into a single Nine, 
which being composed entirely of members from the 
three lower classes, bid fair to hold together for at least 
two years. Six members from the class of ’70 were 
selected, two from ’69 and one from ’71._ The term opened 
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auspiciously with the defeat of the Waterbury Club by a 
score of 13 to 8, after a highly exciting and well played 
game, the score standing 8 to 7 at the end of the eighth in- 
ning. This was followed by a Waterloo defeat of the 
Columbia College Nine, and the season closed so far as 
the University was concerned by the defeat of the Water- 
burys upon their own ground, score 26 to 10. The class 
of ’70 defeated the Libertys of Norwalk, and was beaten 
once by the Bridgeports. The fact that these two were 
the only class matches played, shows the increasing inter- 
est taken in our University Nine. Thus closed a season 
of complete victory. 

The campaign of ’68 opened quite late. The first game 
was played with the Unions of Morrisania then cham- 
pions of the country, and to the surprise of all resulted 
ina very close game. At the end of the fifth inning the 
score stood 8 to 4 in favor of Yale, at the end of the reg- 
ular nine innings the game was a tie, which was decided 
on the tenth by a victory for the Unions, score 16 to 14. 
But for a false decision of the Umpire there would have 
been a tie on this inning also. This game was followed 
by another of ten innings with the Lowells of Boston, 
champions of New England, which also resulted in a vic- 
tory for our opponents, score 16 to 13. Soon after these 
fine games, we were victorious over the Libertys of Nor- 
walk, the Princetons, and the Stars of Brooklyn, a fine 
amateur organization. The term closed with our disas- 
trous New York tour when, although showing some fair 
playing, our Nine was unsuccessful against professional 
skill and nerve, and through fatigue entirely incapacitated 
itself for doing its best at Worcester against Harvard. 
This grand match, to which the whole college had been 
looking forward, took place the day after the regatta, and 
resulted in a victory for Harvard, score 25 to 17, our Nine 
playing poorly. The class of ’71 defeated during the 
term the Libertys of Norwalk, and were themselves badly 
defeated at Worcester by Harvard ’71 the day before the 
regatta. 

In the Fall of 68 our Nine was reorganized and in 
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part redeemed its tarnished reputation by scoring four 
victories. These were obtained over the Norwalk Club, 
the Bridgeports and Eckfords of Brooklyn, a club of pro- 
fessionals which has always ranked among the first. This 
club we twice defeated in well played and intensely excit- 
ing games by scores of 15 to 12and 19 to 17. Two games 
to which our college can always point with pride. 

With the season of ’69 we are all doubtless familiar. 
Our splendid games with the champion Mutuals of 
New York, which seemed to assure victory over Har- 
vard, and following these our poorly played game with 
Williams College, while last and worst came our inglo- 
rious defeat by Harvard, July 5th, a game whose only 
merit consisted in Harvard’s heavy batting, which alone 
won them victory. A fitting comment on the vicissitudes 
of Base Ball was seen in the defeat of Harvard the next day 
by the Eckfords, whom we had ourselves twice before de- 
feated. The class of ’72 alone sustained Yale’s reputation 
by defeating Harvard ’72 at Providence, July 6th. The 
same club during the year also defeated the Stamfords, 
Bridgeports and Brown ’72. And the season of 1869 ter- 
minated with the defeat of our picked Nine by the Eck- 
fords at Hamilton Park. Such is the record of Base Ball 
at Yale, thus compressed in order to allow of a few re- 
marks upon its leading features and faults. 

Any one conversant with our Nine has doubtless noticed 
how much better it plays upon its own ground than else- 
where. As we are obliged to meet Harvard on neutral 
ground (and to beat Harvard is the grand mission of our 
University Nine), we all know how disastrously this habit 
has resulted. Hamilton Park being our regular practic- 
ing ground, and our having the sympathy of the specta- 
tors will readily account for our proficiency there. But 
if our Nine wishes to gain a reputation outside of New 
Haven, and not disgrace Yale annually in the Harvard 
match, she must play more outside, and obtain that cool- 
ness, nerve and steadiness which she has always lacked, 
and which is necessary to continued success. 

Just look at the records a moment. Yale has played at 
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New Haven nineteen matches of which she has won four- 
teen, lost five. Of thirteen matches played abroad she has 
lost nine, won only four. Figures speak louder than 
words. Secondly, our Nine needs more moral and pecu- 
niary support. By moral support we mean not sympathy 
and applause in matches, which is always assured, but a 
more general and continued interest. If our Nine can 
afford to trudge out to Ashmun street or the Park, four or 
five times a week, its supporters might at least go out to 
encourage and criticise them two or three times a term. 
Look at the enthusiasm and vim which pervades the 
backers of Harvard boatists and ballists. Meditate upon 
this daily, and when the subscriptions go round let them 
not find you lacking in substantial aid. Remember that 
our Nine would play more matches, and more out of town, 
were they not deterred by the individual expense. Above 
all, gay your subscriptions. 

Thirdly, it is incumbent on our Nine to correct its weak 
batting. We have always fielded well enough, but 
failed at the bat. Good batting requires not strength but 
judgment and a good eye. The latter can be as easily 
cultivated as the boating man cultivates particular mus- 
cles of the body. Harvard’s batting bears the marks of 
as much cultivation as ours of neglect. And so long as 
we fail in this important department so long will we be 
defeated by our redoubtable adversary. To these three 
suggestions on matters of prime importance, we can add 
a few on minor points. 

Our Nine during the coming season should play as 
many games as possible. Matches frequently recurring 
serve to keep up the outside interest in the game and to 
make every player do his best, thus warding off that ten- 
dency to fall into careless practice games,—a habit than 
which none can be more pernicious. Careless practice 
is nearly as bad as no practice at all, as the after matches 
generally show. The plan of a class tournament is an 
excellent one, provided it can be carried out fairly, com- 
pletely and above all quickly, as our Nine should be 
selected early to give its members time for practicing 


24 
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together. This practice will, we hope, in some degree be 
furnished them this year by state clubs. 

In Base Ball as in boating at Yale, we labor under dis- 
advantages which outsiders can never appreciate. Among 
these are the distance of our grounds, the multitude of 
external matters calling off our attention, societies, elec- 
tioneering, class politics, and last, but not least, the oppo- 
sition of the Faculty; difficulties which our Harvard 
friends are free from. But remembering that success, un- 
der such disadvantages, is all the more glorious, let us all 
in the coming season do our duty in the contest of Yale 
versus Harvard and Circumstances. And may fortune 
give us joyful victory and to our Nine and college endur- 
ing success and prosperity. C. D. 


THE GRADUATE’S STORY. 


SPENT last vacation in New Haven. Sitting alone at 

the corner, one evening, immediately after supper, wait- 
ing for the gathering of the little knot of good fellows, who 
always met there to talk over the events of the day, I was 
suddenly accosted by a stranger. He was an elderly man, 
with a pleasant, honest countenance, that at once prepos- 
sessed me in his favor. He remarked that he presumed 
I was a student, and, on my assenting, entered into 
conversation. I learned that he was a graduate of 
Yale, of the class of ’43, and, having business that took 
him through New Haven, had stopped over a train to see 
how the old place looked. He asked me if I objected to 
playing the part of guide, as he had almost forgotten how 
to find the place he wished most of all to visit. Pleased 
with my new acquaintance, I willingly agreed, whereupon 
he requested me to take him to York Square. It was 
almost dark when we stood in that quiet spot. My com- 
panion, whose previous loquacity had gradually changed 
to reserve, now became wholly silent. In the dim twilight 
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I could see that he was gazing with a sad expression upon 
an old house, that stood some distance back from the street. 
Of course, i was curious to know the explanation of his 
interest. He said nothing, however, until, after several 
moments, he turned and began to retrace his steps. Sud- 
denly he spoke. ‘“ No doubt you are surprised at my late 
behaviour. But old and sorrowful remembrances came 
over me, and I could not talk. Now, however, I will ex- 
plain to you their cause. It isa short story—yes, a short 
and a sad story,—that of 


THE RIVAL CHUMS.” 


He paused a moment, and then continued :—“In my 
class were two men, the most unlike, yet the warmest 
friends. Henry Randolph came from Virginia, and in his 
veins flowed the hot, passionate blood of one of her oldest 
and proudest families. Quick as lightning to resent the 
least approach to insult, generous to a fault, talented, and 
versatile, he was a noble representative of the “ Sunny 
South.” 

“From the rocky soil of New Hampshire came Frank 
Allen, as true a representative of New England’s nobility. 
Cool and calculating, without being mean, slow to take 
offence, slow, perhaps, to forget it, less talented, it may 
be, than the other, he still more than counter-balanced 
this inferiority, by an ambition and a perseverance that 
never tired. You would not have expected any close 
friendship to arise between them, yet Damon and Pythias 
could have been no more inseparable. I know not how 
their intimacy began, but no more loving room-mates 
could have been found in the class. 

“In course of time, they began to make acquaintances in 
New Haven society. Here their fondness for one another 
was at once remarked. On the lips of each was always a 
word of praise for his chum, and no surer passport was 
there to the favor of one, than a compliment for the other. 
They had precisely the same acquaintances, for neither 
thought of knowing a lady long before craving permission 
to introduce his chum, ‘the very best fellow in the class.’ 
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Nor did any presume to invite one of them to a company, 
without inviting both. It would almost have been es- 
teemed an affront. 

“Randolph charmed every one by his frank affability, 
and amused them by his constant flow of high spirits, 
although never forgetting to be the high-bred gentleman: 
while no one could gaze upon the handsome, intellectual 
face of Allen, from whose eyes looked a soul that pro- 
claimed him one of nature’s own noblemen, or listen to 
his entertaining, manly conversation, without feeling for 
him both respect and admiration. Thus they passed on 
in their college course, liked and respected by their class- 
mates, the lions of the society in which they moved, and 
the idols of each other. 

“ It was in the middle of their Junior year, that they met, 
at the house of a lady friend, in York Square, her cousin, 
who had come to make a long visit. Seldom is seena 
more attractive girl than was Jessie Graham. She was 
but just nineteen, and upon her nature seemed to have 
lavished her choicest gifts. In form and feature she was 
perfect. Her complexion was absolutely faultless, and 
her masses of raven hair would have distracted with envy 
a modern belle. But the charms of her person were but 
the setting for the more rare and precious attractions of 
her mind. Carefully educated had she been, the natural 
bent of her disposition ably seconding the wishes and 
efforts of a loving father. No wonder, then, that she fas- 
cinated, as she had fascinated scores before, the impulsive 
southerner, Henry Randolph. He could not, indeed, he 
cared not to disguise his admiration. His calls—it was 
the extent of politeness to style them calls—became more 
and more frequent. He even became jealous of his second 
self—his chum. For love is jealous of every one. No 
words can express the grief and pain with which Frank 
Allen recognized this fact, yet his generosity did not 
fail him. He, too, had admired the beautiful visitor, but 
from this time he seemd to have taken some offence, so 
seldom, so brief and so cool were his calls. 

“ Randolph’s quick perception comprehended the cause 
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of the change he could not but notice, and he earnestly 
entreated forgiveness. At the same time, his chum well 
understood that the jealousy would soon master the re- 
pentance, and unselfishly persisted in his apparent estrange- 
ment. 

“It was the last week in May, and the last, too, of Jessie 
Graham's visit. Henry Randolph’s ingenuity in devising 
methods of remaining in her society was indefatigable. 
Now it wasa little picnic, in which he contrived, of course, 
to be her escort, and monopolized her conversation. Now 
it was a walk, now a row, and nowacall. At last the day 
came, on the afternoon of which she was to depart, and 
the morning found them enjoying a ride. It was his last 
opportunity, and he improved it, to ask the question his 
heart and his dreams had been asking from the first. The 
answer came—it was all he desired, coupled, however, 
with one capricious condition, to which he readily agreed. 
It was a promise that he would conceal from everyone the 
fact of their engagement. 

“And now Jessie Graham was gone, and her lover was 
left alone. Faithfully did he keep his promise, his grief 
at her absence so toning down the exultation natural to an 
accepted suitor, that no one guessed his secret. Strange 
to say, even Allen did not suspect it. Of course he was 
aware how constant and pointed had been his chum’s 
attentions to Miss Graham, but then he was aware, like- 
wise, that his chum was always paying constant and 
pointed attentions to some fair object. It was his nature, 
and this particular phase of his nature was perfectly well 
known to all who knew anything at all about him. To be 
sure, the attentions were more marked this time, if possi- 
ble, than usual, but their recipient was unusually attract- 
ive. Thus the secret remained safe. Alas! that it did so! 

“Just at the end of the year, when Henry was antici- 
pating a long vacation spent with his betrothed, a tele- 
gram, announcing the expected death of his father, sum- 
moned him home. For weeks and weeks the balance 
wavered between life and death, weeks that seemed doubly 
long to one watcher at that bedside. What would have 
been his feelings could he have known all! 
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“ At a quiet watering place Frank Allen again met Jessie 
Graham. Restrained now by no feelings of generosity 
for his chum, for he was ignorant of the betrothal, he en- 
joyed to the full the companionship of that bewitching 
girl, They walked, they boated, they rode, and they 
talked together. Frank Allen had at length found the 
heart and the mind he could love. But what were the 
feelings of Jessie Graham? She had imagined that she 
loved Henry Randolph. She had told him so, and had 
promised to be his bride. Mow she confessed to herself 
her mistake. She évew that she loved Frank Allen. 

“ Before either had spoken of love, Henry Randolph 
arrived. His father was convalescent and he had hurried 
north. It was impossible for his chum to meet him with- 
out evident constraint. He noticed it, but did not divine 
the cause until, on meeting his affianced, to his over- 
whelming astonishment and agony, she frankly confessed 
to him that she had mistaken her feelings towards him, 
and must entreat him to forgive and forget her. His hasty 
and passionate inquiries elicited the maddening fact that 
she loved another. 

“ In a tempest of jealousy and rage he repaired to Allen’s 
room, forgetting, in his blind fury, that the latter could 
not have been supposed to know of the relations subsist- 
ing between Miss Graham and himself, and not stopping 
to inquire even whether he had made any effort to win 
away her love, he loaded him with reproach and insult, 
upbraided him for his treachery, and, on his attempt to 
begin an explanation, struck him in the face, and demand- 
ed if his cowardice would permit the satisfaction of a 
gentleman. This was too much for even Allen’s cool 
blood. 

“ A couple of officers, staying at the hotel, were accepted 
as seconds, weapons were procured, and two hours from 
the time of Randolph’s arrival found them in a secluded 
spot, ready to appeal to arms to settle a difficulty for which 
there was not the slightest cause. On the way out, Allen 
had thought over the matter, and resolved to make one 
more effort at explanation. He did so, but Randolph 
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fiercely interrupted him, and bade him, if he had a spark 
of his old manliness left, not to try to sueak out of the 
punishment he deserved. That word wasenough. Silent- 
ly they took their places, the one stern, the other calm. 
But Allen’s last thought was a generous one. He whis- 
pered to his second—‘I shall throw away my fire. Tell 
him I did so, if I am killed, and tell him I forgive him. 
He will understand all when he is cool.’ 

“The word was given, the pistols cracked, and Allen 
fell dead, shot through the heart.” 

We had been walking slowly down towards the depot, 
and were now almost through the green. My companion 
remained silent; and I, although most anxious to hear the 
rest, did not like to speak after one glance at that sorrow- 
ful face. But when we reached the depot, while waiting 
for the train on which he intended to leave, I ventured to 
ask him to finish his story. 

“ There is not much more to tell,” said he. “The news 
was carried to the hotel. The shock to Jessie Graham, 
who had had no suspicion of the purpose with which 
Randolph left her was terrible. She died within a month, 
of a broken heart. 

“ Randolph learned all the circumstances of the case, in 
one brief interview with his betrothed, and left imme- 
diately for the south. His remorse was so great that he 
determined to travel for excitement, as quiet and thought 
were to him agonizing torture. Death, mercifully, soon 
came to his relief. He had scarcely reached New Orleans 
when he died, a victim to the yellow fever, the scourge of 
the south.” 

The train came thundering along. The stranger shook 
my hand and stepped on board. “Itisa sad, sad story,” 
said he, turning, “ but it is true.” 

He was gone. Ss. 
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BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. I. 


My dear Aristodemus, I want to take a walk with you. 

I know that you are in a hurry—very busy at doing no- 

thing, this morning, if you will permit me to say so; that 

you are going to meet a friend—have letters to write— 

some lessons to make up; in short, I know about all your 
standard excuses—so please don’t desecrate this beautiful 
spring morning by repeating any of them ;—but spare me 
a few minutes of your valuable time for a little talk. 
—That’s right, submit like a man, and—here, take a cigar, it 
will neutralize that vile smell of perfumery you have 
about you. But what’s this you are saying—that you 
don’t know me? My dear boy, I am aware of that fact— 
but that is really neither here nor there. I know it makes 
a great difference with you—but why should it? Say 
that I were going up-town with the Honorable Lemon- 
Juice or the Reverend Sanctimonious Bell-Wether, and, 
as we met you, taking your “constitutional” or going 
down after some soda-water, my respectable companion 
should take you by the arm, and say: My dear Aristode- 
mus, here is an old friend of mine, whom I want you to be 
acquainted with ;—would you like me the better for that? 
Are Lemon-Juice and Bell-Wether such acute judges of 
human nature, my dear boy, as to warrant you in accept- 
ing their coin without once ringing it on the counter? 
Or say that Jacob Seedy were in my company when I 
met you, and he should go through the formula of introduc- 
tion in my behalf, would you think me a counterfeit be- 
cause I came to you from the hand of one whose outward 
appearance indicated that he seldom touched current 
money? You pride yourself too much on your own 
shrewdness, I am certain, to dothat; and (I may add) not 
without reason. It was only the other evening that I 
saw a specimen of your discrimination. You were down- 
town you remember, and a shop-keeper offered you a 
whole, fair-looking piece of scrip in change. At a glance 
you doubted its worth, for all its holiday appearance. 
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Another bit of paper was handed to you. It was ragged 
and had evidently been running a muck with a knife, sev- 
eral keys and other such ware fora long time. And yet 
your eye detected its value at once. And singularly 
enough, too, you didn’t judge in either case by the mere 
outside. Now why, my dear Aristodemus, why will you 
not estimate men just as you do money? I don’t suppose 
that you would take a counterfeit bill even from the Hon- 
orable Lemon-Juice or the Reverend Bell-Wether; and yet 
I am a little fearful that either one could make you think, 
for a while, at least, that a very inferior individual was a 
capital fellow. At any rate, never mind the formalities of 
introduction for this once, but let what I have already said 
serve to make us acquainted ;—if you will pardon me, we 
have talked enough to certainly be speaking acquintances. 
—And now, Aristodemus, that we are safely over the 
narrow bridge which leads two persons to the knowledge 
of one another (and from which it would not have been 
strange if one of us had been hurled into the murky stream 
of forgetfulness beneath) and are on the high road to a bet- 
ter acquaintanceship, I want to speak to you about one or 
two little faults I have noticed in you. I say /itt/e faults, I 
know ; and your inference is correct—that | mean to assert 
that you are in the main a pretty good fellow. You are 
plucky at the bat and stubborn at the oar (I only wish 
you would show equal spirit in training); you are honest 
and generous and brave, as the rule; you study, if you 
have a mind to, at least up to the measure of the instruc- 
tion given you; you show talent in whatever things lie in 
the line of your individual tastes; you do not have any 
particular reverence for what is just because it is; you 
give a generous recognition to merit of every kind, where- 
ever and by whomsoever displayed. And yet, my dear 
Aristodemus, you have your little faults. Now you know, 
as well as I, that the strength of everything is the strength 
of its weakest part. An engine may be made up of the 
best materials ; it may be put together in the most excel- 
lent manner ; its action may be as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble. Asa machine it seems to exist solely for the good of 
man. Some day, however, without a word of warning, it 
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goes to pieces, and in an instant, gets a Sampson-like re- 
venge for its previous submission. And nobody under- 
stands it. But there was an undiscovered flaw about it 
somewhere—there was some weak spot ; and the strength 
of that weak spot was precisely the strength of the 
engine. So with men, my dear Aristodemus. A man 
of unstained reputation, occupying a high position, 
and apparently with every inducement to live vir- 
tuously, goes to the bad in a day; and men talk idly 
about it on the street-corners and in drawing-rooms 
and wonder how it happened. The strength of that 
man’s character was simply the strength of the weakest 
part, and when the tug of right and wrong came, 
he went down. It is worth our while, my dear boy, to 
look out for these little faults. But what are you saying? 
That you don’t purpose to have me preaching to you? 
That you don’t believe I am fit for a preacher? Why, 
my dear Aristodemus, I don’t believe Iam either ;—and 
if I remember rightly, 7 have not said anything about 
preaching. Nowif I[ had thought of preaching to you at 
all, 1 should have told you so, atonce. But, between you 
and me, I don’t have much faith in preaching, such as is 
current now-a-days. The fact is, you and I and the rest 
are preached at so much that we take it all as a matter of 
course, just as we do the sunshine ;—which is an excellent 
thing, you know, only we think very little about it. To 
be sure, now and then the preacher waxes warm ;—but we 
straightway raise our soporific sunshade, (with which 
each one of us is careful to provide himself, along with his 
other Sunday paraphernalia,) and there we are, cool and 
comfortable, for all the parson’s fiery bursts. No, my dear 
Aristodemus, I don’t want to preach to you. I simply 
want to take you by the button-hole—though you may be 
sure I shall let you go the instant you stop listening to 
me—and converse with you as friend converseth with 
friend. But there is one thing—suggested by what you 
just now said—that I don’t want you todo. Whenever I 
become hortatory, I don’t want you to avoid the point of 
what I am saying, by telling me, to use the adage, that I 
had better practice what I preach. For, really, it makes 
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no difference—only in so far as personal influence is con- 
cerned. Why should you, my dear Aristodemus, admire 
goodness as displayed in a good man’s life more than you 
abhor badness as displayed in a bad man’s life? Certainly 
Jack Wild-Oats in the gutter ought to be as forcible a 
sermon for you against wrong-doing, as the highly respect- 
able Deacon Bullion himself, in his most holy estate. 
And if, beside, Jack be able to tell you how he got there, 
and out of his desolation and misery is willing to shout back 
a word of caution as to the way you are walking in, surely 
his opinion ought to be the weightier of the two. And 
so, my dear Aristodemus, don’t miss the point of what I 
may say, by trying to find out how often I hit myself ;—our 
friendship will continue as well without such unselfish- 
ness on your part.—But here weare, at the fence. By-the- 
way, Aristodemus, I cannot let you go without telling 
you how much I was gratified at the little incident* 
that happened here on Monday evening, May gth. You 
remember it was almost midnight, and the town for the 
most part was fast asleep. Even the peripatetic collegian 
was getting ready for bed. But as I came up-town, I 
noticed you and a few others on the fence; and at the 
same time was struck with the unusual gentleness of the 
crowd. I understood it when I looked across the street. 
The charming lady, who had been captivating all hearts 
at Music Hall in the earlier part of the evening, notwith- 
standing the intrinsic silliness and badness of the char- 
acter in which she appeared, was playing the listener 
now. The yellow locks of the frivolous Frou-Frou had 
been discarded for the jet-black braids of the gentle Ros- 
alind ; and from her presence came a quiet but persuasive 
influence, like that exerted by the maiden of Will Shakes- 
peare’s creation, which made you all gent/e-men for the 
time. You felt that there was a true woman over the way, 
and the feeling developed true manliness in every one of 
you. It indicated to me, my dear Aristodemus, that you 
and your comrades are gentlemen at heart, for all your 
occasional roughnesses. You must go? I knowit. But 
you'll let me see you again, some other day ? 


* See Memorabilia. 
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NOTABILIA. 


The Memorabilia Yalensia, has become one of the 
most important parts of the Lit. It originated in 1852, 
under the fostering care of Prof. Gilman of the Sheffield 
Scientific School,—then an “ academic” and a LIT. editor. 
Its name was suggested by Prof. Kingsley, the whilom 
antiquarian of the college and father of the present Treas- 
urer. During its eighteen years of existence it has, of 
course, undergone many changes; so many, in fact, that 
its original idea has been entirely lost sight of, and sup- 
planted by another. Prof. Gilman intended it to be a 
receptacle for all that was odd or antique about Yale, 


“The very odds and ends of Time.” 


It has now become a record of passing events alone. 
The want of some department which should in some de- 
gree take the place of the old Memorabilia, and should 
afford an opportunity for brief discussions of small sub- 
jects, has been often felt. The Board of ’69 supplied this 
want by making “ Minor Topics” a feature of their maga- 
zine. This department was begun in the November num- 
ber, and appeared afterwards in the numbers for Decem- 
ber and April. During ’7o’s administration it appeared 
only once, in the magazine for June, 1869. Its success has 
thus been more than doubtful, but its languishing life and 
its death were probably due more to the remissness of the 
editors than to any other cause. Under these circum- 
stances the present Board unanimously resolved to estab- 
lish and maintain a department which should be called 
“ Notabilia,”» and which should serve as a record of the 
old, and also as a place for the discussion of the new, at 
Yale. It is not intended that it should be written up only 
by the editors. All are solicited to contribute to its pages. 
In a mad paraphrase of Thackeray, we may say :—“ Here, 
dear undergraduate, our Notabilia editor strives to pro- 
vide thee with fact as well as fancy; and though it does 
not become us to boast of our fare, at least we invite thee 
to a table where thou shalt sit in good company.” 
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It is certainly creditable to the “ powers that be” 
at Yale that freedom of speech is permitted here. We 
hear compiaints from other colleges that there the faculties 
exercise a censorship of the press. Fortunately there is 
nothing of the sort here. A student magazine is worthless 
unless it consists of the opinions of students. The fact 
that it expresses these is its raison détre, and when it 
cannot do this freely, its best course is to die. 

Some embryonic artist has endeavored to give 
expression to one of Linonia’s famous statues, by what he 
perhaps considered a little judicious shading. Opinions 
may differ as to the success of his effort. To us, however, 
such acts seem suited only to the pupils of primary schools 
where an honest, old-fashioned mode of chastisement is 
still in vogue. “Men,” it is said, “are but children of a 
larger growth,” but we have a right to expect that the 
growth of college students be sufficiently large to lift 
them above the temptation to “scribble,” which proved 
too much for them in younger days. On almost every 
eligible space, from the walls of the different buildings 
to the leaves of library books, we find something scribbled. 
Here is a choice (?) critique of some fine passage, here a 
valiant (?) defiance, and here a would-be historic name. 
It is something noticeable that the aforesaid name is never 
subscribed either to critique or defiance! Doubtless both 
the libraries and the college would rather supply aspiring 
genius with common foolscap, on which to write down 
these “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” than 
have them written on either walls or books. While we 
are agitating the subject of great reforms, let us institute 
a reform in this less important matter, and abandon this 
contemptible little practice. 

We were rather amused by an expression of opin- 
ion from Princeton college the other day. This small col- 
lege, as a few of our readers may know, is in the interior 
of New Jersey. Probably not one-half of the undergrad- 
uates of Yale know where it is, and probably not one-half of 
these ever said or thought anything about it. The college 
world will therefore be surprised to hear that there is an 
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“hereditary feud” between Princeton and Yale. We own 
that this is news to us. We had never heard of it before, 
but the writer of a letter to the editorial corps speaks of 
the “ well-known hereditary feud,” &c., &. We bow down 
in contrition. We will not receive this inheritance of 
hate. We disclaim any intention of keeping up the feud. 
No, Princeton, wait until you are twice as large and then 
try to rival Yale. You are far too small to do so now. 
We see by our exchanges that some one who 
styles himself “ Professor Welch of Yale,” has been writing 
to various college papers, enclosing a favorable criticism 
of some book which he has written, and offering to send 
a copy of his valuable production to whatever papers 
published the aforesaid favorable criticism. The Harvard 
Advocate very properly published both criticism and let- 
ter, and its example has since been followed by a few other 
papers. It seems to us that Yale has been disgraced long 
enough by the presence of this self-styled “ Professor.” 
It is bad enough to have the gymnasium plastered with 
advertisements of summer resorts where “ Prof.” F. G. 
Welch of Yale is to teach gymnastics, without having the 
country flooded with circulars in which he assumes a title 
which even in his wildest flights of fancy he knows does 
not belong to him. For the information of the outside 
world, we would like to state that this Follansbee G. 
Welch is a medical student here, whose only connection 
with the faculty rests in the fact that he is nominally “ in- 
structor” in the gymnasium. We have no wish to see 
Yale disgraced by being held responsible for the vagaries 
of a man who has been foolish enough to write “ Physical, 
Intellectual and Moral Culture,” and who has the ineff- 
able cheek to circulate favorable notices of such a work, 
and to claim to be one of the faculty of Yale. We would 
like to suggest to the faculty that this Welch is getting 
altogether too large for his present sphere of action, and 
that they would do a very commendable thing if they 
should afford him an opportunity of leaving us forever. 
One of the last Board asked in one of his Editor’s 
Tables, “ why can’t our prize debate men find something 
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new to talk about? We echo the question. Why can’t 
they? Just think, fora moment, of the subjects we dis- 
cuss. Asa class we are what Bristed would call “shallow 
philosopherlings,” yet we boldly tackle themes either worn 
threadbare by able men or else those far above our thor- 
ough comprehension. We thought of this with bitterness 
when we heard the Junior debate in Linonia this year :— 
“ Are laws regulating rates of interest desirable?” Not 
even the talent which X. A. ®. sent in, could make the dis- 
cussion interesting. The Juniors in Brothers in Unity 
had a better question, to be sure, but very little, if any- 
thing, that was new, was elicited. And, ye gods, what 
did possess Linonia’s Freshmen? “ Have the virtues of 
the Pilgrim Fathers been over-estimated ?”’ Do we care 
whether they have been or not? Did any of the speakers 
care? There is need of a reform, and a reform there shall 
be. At the Senior debates next January, there shall be 
discussed a question which shall be both interesting to, 
and capable of discussion by, the undergraduate mind. 
Copy our example, underclassmen, and be wise. 

It is a noticeable fact that the great majority of 
the prize men of college are good scholars. This fact 
was demonstrated last term by the way in which the 
prizes for debate and for English composition were 
awarded in the present Sophomore class, and it has just 
been yet more firmly established by the issue of the Junior 
debates, a few days ago. Of the nine men among whom 
the six prizes were divided, eight are in the first division 
of the class, and the ninth is in the second. This speaks 
well for the symmetrical development which Yale affords. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record, 


Which begins April 7 and closes May 14, covers a period not remarka- 
bly fertile in unusual or startling topics. Succeeding Junior Exhibition 
and its accompanying festivities, with an account of which our record 
for last month closed, came the usual term examinations, Asa happy 
illustration of the old saying, that it is always darkest just before day, 


Vacation 


Followed at no appreciable distance, Most of the homeward-bound 
collegians went their various ways in peace ; but some, going New York- 
ward, were disturbed by the valiant militia-man and the brawny 
** peeler, ” who, under the command of men of renown, bravely endured 
the danger of a trip—free—to Charles Island, for the purpose of deliv- 
ering the aforementioned island from the presence of a large delegation 
of New York city officials, gathered in that sequestered spot in order to 
indulge in the enlivening recreation of prize fighting; while a few, less 
fortunate, who had these same official gentlemen for traveling compan- 
ions, were obliged to hold their hats on their heads with one hand and 
their wallets in their pockets with the other, in order to preserve either 
from their honorable but attractive friends. Once in the bosoms of 
their families, however, and all these little perplexities were forgotten 
amid the hearty welcomes and unlimited goodies of home. About fifty 
of the fellows staid in New Haven. This number included those 
whose homes were in the ends of the earth—or so near those remote 
regions as not to be visited in a two-weeks’ vacation, some boating men 
and a large crowd of scribblers. These last were busy writing for 
Townsends, Clark classicals, prize debates, and various other things— 
when they were not sitting on the fence. Those who had nothing to 
do, worked very hard at it, most of the time—relieving the dull 
monotony of their labor now and then by “ balling” the college clock 
and other innocent amusements. When everything else failed, Provi- 
dence kindly provided the warriors of New Haven and the circuses and 
menageries from abroad. The former were on a “‘ train” almost every 
day. Horse and foot, in coats of many colors and the most fantastic 
shapes, perambulated the streets with reckless bravery. The Governor’s 
Horse Guards were especially fearless, and in their mad career perform- 
ed many deeds of valor. The grandeur of their appearance was only 
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equalled by the wonderful forty-horse team and the long trains of wild 
beasts—the bands meanwhile belaboring the sonorous brass—which her- 
alded the coming of the circus-men. Of these last there were three 
companies in town during vacation. In addition to all these means of 
entertainment, the fifteenth of April was set apart by special proclama- 
tion as a Fast Day, whereat the lingering collegian rejoiced and feasted 
himself accordingly. But all things pleasant have an end, and vacation 
proved no exception to the rule. 


The Spring Term 


Began April 27, according to the calendar, though we were not per- 
mitted to attend chapel until the following morning. About this time 
the voice of singing was heard in the land, proving that regular college 
work had begun again. Every body shook hands with every body, 
asseverating, meanwhile, that he had hada “capital time.” Hoad- 
ley was made distractedly happy by the rush for ponies and things, 
while the college book store supplied the impecunious with mental pabu- 
lum in quantities to suit purchasers, As usual, Judd & White created 
a panic in prices, whereat the men of money rejoiced. The Freshmen 
were all present at the first chapel exercises, with commendable punctu- 
ality; of the other classes, ’70 had the least number present. But 
unfortunately third term includes something beside getting ready for 
work, and accordingly the announcement to the several classes of the 


Studies of the Term 


Interrupted the general and delightful bustle of preparation. The Seniors 
are of course having the easiest time, with only eight recitations and 
eight lectures per week. Their division officers are Profs, Wheeler and 
Porter, the first of whom is giving them their final polish by instructing 
them in Guizot’s History of Civilization, while the second is endeavor- 
ing to heal the breaches made by four years of college politics with the 
help of Hopkins’ ‘“‘ Law of Love and Love as a Law.” They also 
recite International Law to the President, and Geology to Prof. Dana, 
who relieves the tedium of the term by geological walks, in addition to 
his recitations. They are lectured to by the President on the three great 
treaties of Westphalia, Utrecht and Paris; by Prof. Hadley on Roman 
Law ; by Prof, Eaton on Botany; and by Prof. S. E. Baldwin on the 
Constitution. Of the Juniors, eleven infatuated individuals are study- 
ing Thucydides under Prof. Packard, while the remaining ninety-five 
are rapidly mastering Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, under Prof. Thacher. 


25 
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Almost all of the German oaths have been already learned. Under 
Tutor Perry the class is obtaining a conception of Bowen’s Logic, and 
Prof. Loomis is laboring, with but indifferent success, to teach the 
Junioric mind to calculate right ascensions, azimuths, parallaxes, and 
the like. The respect shown to the terrestrial and celestial globes in 
the class-room, and the unwillingness to interfere with their position for 
fear of injuring them, is really touching. All the classes except the 
Seniors are divided into divisions according to rank. The division 
officers of the Juniors are in order:—Profs. Thacher, Loomis, and 
Tutor Perry. The Sophomores have Tutor Peck in Juvenal, Prof. 
Northrop in ye well-known Day’s Art of Discourse, Tutor Tinker in 
Plato’s Epilogia, and Tutor Miller in Stanley’s Spherics. The division 
officers are in the order named. Prof. Northrop gives them instruction 
in writing, in connection with the Art of Discourse, and each Saturday 
morning one-half of one division declaims in the Chapel to an admiring 
audience, consisting of the remainder of the class and Profs. Bailey and 
Northrop. As for the Freshmen, some inventive faculty mind has 
originated and carried into effect the idea of dividing them by rank for 
recitations and alphabetically for division officers. The advantages, if 
any, of the plan are not known. These officers are Tutor Wright, in 
Herodotus; Tutor Day, in Horace; Tutor Richards, in Conic Sec- 
tions, at present, and, in the future, in Algebra; and Prof. Coe, in 
French, They have an advanced French division of about thirty men, 
and compositions are read every three weeks. The only important 
change in the studies of the term is in the introduction of German as 
an optional study for the Juniors, who are thus enabled to study that 
language continuously for a year. For this privilege eight dollars is to 
be charged, and, as before: noticed, nearly one hundred have availed 
themselves of it. This change, although startling, is not as much so as 
the changes in 


The College Buildings, 


Which are either taking place or are about to take place. In the latter 
category we may place the remodeling of the Atheneum, which is to be 
metamorphosed into a two-story building, the erection of the long- 
promised and longer-delayed Peabody Museum, and the destruction of 
Divinity College. This has to goto make way for Durfee Hall, the 
foundations of which have been already begun, and which is destined to 
be the pride of Yale in the way of dormitories. It is to have “all the 
modern improvements,” and to be built of stone like that used in the 
Art Building. It will eclipse Farnham Hall, which is nearly finished, 
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and which is now the largest and best dormitory on the square. There 
is, however, probably no faith to be placed in the rumors that Mr. 
Farnham intends to encase his building in pure white marble, and that 
the faculty will open in the attic a billiard saloon and lunch room. 
Alumni Hall has been “swept and garnished,” the new Theological 
building is so nearly completed that there are hopes that no more kinds 
of stone are to be used in it, and the North Coal Yard, destroyed by 
fire the night of May 7, is being slowly restored, as is also the Chapel, 
which, on that same night, was entered and somewhat damaged by a 
few inebriated collegians. Three of the participants have been caught, 
(how, no one knows) and expelled. Several of the city papers, with 
commendable generosity, published the names and classes of the pun- 
ished, and the item will probably “‘ go the rounds.” As matters of 
general interest, we may state that #. Y. Hall is about finished, and 
that Scroll and Key is rapidly pushing forward its future domicile, 
although the same rains delayed this work which partially interfered 
with the success of 


The Prize Debates. 


These delightful entertainments were opened by the Junior debate 
in Linonia and the Freshman debate in Brothers Friday evening, May 
6. The Juniors spoke on the question, “ Are laws regulating rates of 
interest desirable,” to Messrs. Waller, Ives, and Rogers, as Judges, in 
the following order:—Perry, Hoffecker, Bliss, Mills, Sweet, Jewell, 
Mason, Johnson, Strong. The prizes fell to Mason and Sweet, Perry 
and Strong, and Hoffecker, respectively. The first-named of the 
judges is Secretary of State, and after the debate declared that his 
opinion as to the validity of usury laws had been changed by the over- 
powering eloquence he had listened to, and that he should hereafter 
vote against them. The Freshmen, on the question, ‘‘ Would a third 
political party, on the basis of labor reform, be advantageous to the 
country,” with Profs. Northrop, Wheeler and Coe, as Judges, entered 
Miller, Bowen, Van Buren, Bent, Prentice, Bristow. The prizes were 
awarded to Bent, Miller, and Bowen. The following night the Junior 
Brothers and Linonian Freshmen kept up the sport. In Brothers the 
question was, ‘‘ Does an elective or a prescribed course of study best 
fulfill the ends of a college education.” The committee of award con- 
sisted of Profs. Wheeler, Baldwin, and Hon. Mr. Lounsbury. The 
speakers were Potter, Riggs, Mansfield, Moulton, Board, Cuddeback, 
Elliott, Hamlin, and the prizes were taken by Mansfield, Cuddeback 
and Riggs, and Moulton, respectively. The Freshmen, with rare 
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brilliancy, debated the question, “‘ Are the virtues of the Puritans of 
New England generally overestimated.” The Judges were Messrs, 
Dexter, Peck and Elliott. Of the five men who entered the following 
took prizes,—Elder, Boardman and Buckingham, Dutton and Shepard, 
The programme was disfigured by a glaring “‘’73” wherever there 
was room for one, and by the addition of the names of the ‘‘ commit- 
tee of arrangements,” who were thus handed down to posterity and 
glory. Most of the prize men in these contests have attended the 
various games of 


Base Ball 


Which have been played this term. The manly sport has received a 
fresh impetus of late. Mr. Lewis of ’70, President of the University 
B. B. Club, has offered a champion flag, to be contended for by the 
class nines. The first game of the season was played at Hamilton Park, 
Saturday, April 30, between ’70 and ’7z._ It resulted in 17 to 16 runs 
in favor of ’72, much to the chagrin of the vanquished Seniors, 
Wednesday, May 4, ’71 and ’73 played the second game, which was 
won by ’71 by the decisive score of 49 to 18. °71 and ’72 played the 
final game for the championship Saturday, May 14, the day our record 
closes. ’72 was the victor, and is therefore now champion of class 
nines, but open to challenge. The score was 26 to 16, The jubilant 
Sophomores were boisterously happy over the result. A number of 
games are on the tapis with professionals, although the University nine 
has not yet been definitely decided on ; and in this respect 


Boating 


Has the advantage, inasmuch as the University crew was chosen some 
time ago. It consists of Bone, ’70, Coonley, ’71, Cushing, ’7z, Hem- 
ingway, °73, Parsons, ’72, and Swayne, ’72. Mr. Cleveland is cock- 
swain for the barge race. They have begun training and are settling 
down to their work. Good luck to them! The other crews are as 
follows :—’70, Lee (stroke), Selden, Huntress, Gould, E. Phelps, and 
Reeve (bow). ’71, Owen (stroke), Howe, Curtis, Slocum, Archbald, 
and Ryerson (bow). ’72, Jenkins (stroke), E. Hubbard, Willcox, 
Bradley, Boomer and Curtis, (bow), with Williams as coxswain. ’73, 
Flagg (stroke), McCook, Davenport, Day, Brown and Adee (bow). 
The cockswains of ’70, ’71 and 73, for the barge races, have not been 
selected yet. There are to be two spring races,—one for barges about 
he first of June, and one for shells about the twenty-eighth. To train 
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the oarsmen and to benefit pecuniarily the Navy, there is to be a foot- 
race at Hamilton Park within a few days. The Navy finances are how- 
ever flourishing, as far as we can judge by the serene countenance of the 
treasurer, and the agony on the faces of his victims as he inflicts upon 
them a far more disagreeable ‘‘ button-hole talk” than the Lit. approves 
of, and also by the appearance of things at the boat-house. This has 
been lately repaired and improved,—thanks to the energy of Commo- 
dore Bone,—and has just received two new shells for the Freshmen and 
the Scientific School, and four new barges,—the University, Junior, Soph- 
omore and Freshmen. All but the last were built by Darling. The 
Freshmen tried Ferron, of Yonkers, and in order to give everybody a 
fair chance, the University shell is being constructed by Elliott, of 
Greenpoint, L. I. Great interest is felt in the issue of the scull race 
which is to take place at Wooden Spoon time, and the victor or victors 
in which are to obtain the Southworth cup. This splendid piece of 
workmanship is valued at $300, and was presented by the Southworth 
Brothers, Yale 63 and ’68. The cup is to be the property of the vic- 
tor—a new cup being furnished by the above-mentioned gentlemen each 
year. Double sculls are to be allowed to enter, in case a proper handi- 
cap can be arranged by the Commodore. But the interest taken in 
boating is hardly equalled by the excitement produced in College by 
the meeting of 


The Legislature, 


In which are the following Yale men :—Thomas Cowles, ’29, William 
C. Case, ’57, Tilton E. Doolittle, 46, Luzon B. Morris, ’54, Edward 
K. Landon, ’33, George W. Beach, 64, John Avery, ’43, Robert F. 
Chapman, ’62, Lyman D. Brewster, ’55, Daniel L. Adams, ’35, John 
M. Hall, 66, Edward W. Seymour, ’53, John P. Norton, ’46, Edward 
Norton, 744, Joseph N. Cowles, ’28, Thomas J. Bradstreet, ’34, John 
C. Smith, ’30, Henry Smith, ’50, John Wright, ’33, William B. 
Woods, ’45, and Giles Potter, ’55. These are all members of the 
House. The Senate, so far as we know, contains no Yalensian ;—but 
really this is a matter of secondary importance as compared with the 


Town Shows 


Of the last month. These have been as diversified as the weather, 
which has been of all kinds, and as variable as a woman. First in order 
of time, (April 9,) came the Blondes, who disported themselves with 
their usual freedom and vivacity. Following these, (April 12,) was the 
triumphant entrance of such of the prize fighters as were captured at 
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Charles Island, under the escort of the police and the military. These 
latter were as much elated over the success of their expedition as the 
former were dejected. The Sheriff led the procession. Among the 
captured were a large number of New Haven sports and several repor- 
torial gentlemen. Prominent among the victims was the ever-memora- 
ble Mr. P. Shepard, whose incarceration brought grief to many a stu- 
dent’s heart. He, however, together with a large number of his con- 
JSréres were almost immediately released from confinement on bail, 
The lovers of the bare-foot, tangled-hair drama were gratified on two 
successive evenings, (April 18 and 19,) by the appearance of Maggie 
Mitchell, who was as usual successful in pleasing large audiences. An- 
nie Dickinson followed soon after (April 21), drew a large house, and 
spoke her piece with all her accustomed sprightliness. The next eve- 
ning, (April 22), the graduating exercises of the High School were held 
at Music Hall. As it was a free show, the. hall didn’t begin to hold all 
who came, and the police were employed to keep the people out. The 
youngsters, who filled the body of the hall, were noisy and musical by 
turns; the graduating misses and masters, arrayed in the conventional 
white and black, were as beautiful and manly as could have been ex- 
pected; while the big-wigs uttered many original sentiments in their 
usual forcible manner. President Woolsey and Profs, Thacher and Nor- 
throp were among the speakers. The talent of the present, however, 
gave way to the past, on the following evening (April 23), when Mrs, 
Scott-Siddons delighted a large and brilliant audience by a charming 
impersonation of Rosalind, as portrayed in Shakespeare’s As you Like 
it. Soon after (April zg and 30) the Adelphi Troupe exhibited their 
charms to an admiring crowd. But all these amusements but preluded 
the grand entertainment of the month, Election Day, which happened 
on May 4. The shad-eaters “clustered ” the day before, full of dignity 
and of much pantaloon, They served as a back-ground of respecta- 
bility for the gorgeous pageant which celebrated the burial of Gov. 
Jewell and the resurrection of Gov. English. However dull New Ha- 
ven may ordinarily be, it is beyond question that on Election Day busi- 
ness was brisk. People of all sorts were out in plenty; notable among 
whom were the affectionate and demonstrative Corydons and Amaryl- 
lises from the country. Nor were ample provisions wanting for the 
entertainment of the multitude. The reticent seal and the discordant 
bagpipe, with a huge picture of ‘‘Capt. Thompson capturing the 
mammoth,” drew large crowds; while the pathetic appeal—‘‘ examine 
these traces !”—proved a very attractive advertisement for a superior 
article of Rubber cement. Meantime, the bells were ringing and the 
soldiers marching, much to the gratification of the youngsters. All 
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these several elements of glory finally culminated in the inauguration 
parade, which, truly, was a sight calculated to fire the American heart. 
After the parade, several companies were reviewed in front of the New 
Haven hotel by Gov. English and staff, making very pretty work of it, 
too. A prominent feature of this last performance was the excellent 
music of the Providence Brass Band. In order to counterbalance the 
moral influence exerted in the community by the presence of the legis- 
lators, the South Church people got up a concert of sacred music on 
the evening of May 5. ‘The Streets of New York were here May 7. 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons returned soon after (May 9), and appeared in the 
character of Frou-Frou. The part of the infuriated husband was mur- 
dered by a “‘stick of a man,” one Grisdale. After the performance 
Mrs, S. listened, from the neighborhood of Hoadley’s, to the singing of 
a group of ’70 men, with which she was so well pleased that she made 
Pére Scott, after the fellows had sung ‘“‘ good-night, Lady,” in their 
best style, take them down to Charley Bradley’s for a lunch—which 
shows that she knows the way toa man’s heart. Miss Ives’s benefit 
came off on the evening of May 11, at which a number of College 
men assisted. ‘The next evening (May 12) a very respectable fire oc- 
curred on Park street. The students were on hand, as usual. On Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings (May 13 and 14) the admirers of burnt 
cork were entertained by minstrelsy and its usual accompaniments, as 
served up by Duprez & Benedict’s company. But the most serious his 

tory is made up in part of 


Trifles, 


And to these we give a moment’s attention.—In the Reading Room 
there have been a few changes. Appleton is received in magazine form, 
the Harvard Advocate taking its place. The Graphic has also been 
added, together with the Overland Monthly, Old and New, Catholic 
Review, Catholic Monthly, Theological Review, Once a Week, Sharp’s 
London Magazine, the Homilist, Nature, Belgravia and the Union Re- 
view.—Several folio volumes were handed in on the thirtieth of April 
by three industrious Juniors, to compete for the Clark Classical Prizes. 
—Prex preached in the Chapel on the afternoon of May 1, to a wide 
awake audience.—Chapel services are now held at half-past seven in the 
morning.—Several blind ditches have been constructed on the College 
grounds. They are not expected to be in running order until it rains. 
—Hoadley has contracted his quarters, but his prices remain the same 
as ever.—The Berkeley Scholarship examination came off May 6. 
Messrs. Learned and Chandler of ’70 entered; but for some reason Mr. 
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Chandler withdrew. Mr. Learned consequently takes the scholarship, 
—The Gymnasium was fixed up some during vacation.—TZhe Yale 
Courant has been reduced in size. ‘The less, the better.—The ‘‘ The- 
ologues”” croqueted vigorously during vacation. It was a masculine 
game, as pursued by them.—Messrs. Heaton and Hooker of ’69 are 
reading Thucydides with the Greek division of the Junior Class.—’70 
and the State House were taken the other day. The shad-eaters had 
to be put off the steps.—The rooms in Farnham Hall are to be rented 
at prices ranging from $60 to $100, according to location. The rooms 
in all the buildings are hereafter to be rented on this principle—J. Banks, 
71, has completed his steam engine. It works to a charm.—In order 
that the item may not be gray with antiquity, we mention that Messrs, 
Gulliver, Chase, Tilney, Shepard, Strong, Andrews, Stearns, Tyler and 
Lord, of ’70, received honorable mention from the Faculty, on Mon- 
day morning, May 16, for compositions written during Senior year. 
Mr. Lord was included among the number by special vote, having writ- 
ten but two compositions during the year—the others writing four. 


Messrs. Gulliver, Tilney and Strong were members of the last Lr. 
board. 


S. S. S. Memorabilia. 


secvee The Scientific School anticipates an important addition to its 
corps of Professors. Wm. P. Trowbridge, West Point, ’48, has ac- 
cepted the professorship of Mechanical Engineering; the College Cor- 
poration has yet to confirm his appointment, which will be done at the 
meeting in July. Capt. Trowbridge, after serving with distinction in 
the corps of Sappers and Miners, resigned. Subsequently he was Prof. 
of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, then Scientific Secretary 
to Prof. Bache, on the U. S. Coast Survey. During the war he was in 
charge of the Engineer Agency in New York, supplying materials for 
fortifications, &c.; and also superintended the construction of some 
Government works about New York Harbor. With him he will bring 
a large collection of working drawings, representing all the important 
machines, ship engines, presses, cranes, &c., &c., made by the Novelty 
Iron Works, of which for the past five years he has been Vice President. 


eee Prof. Whitney has returned from Harvard, where, in the 
** University Course,” he delivered 11 lectures on the History and Re- 
lations of the German Language, and as many more on the “‘ Compara- 
tive Philology of German.” 


cecces Prof. Verrill is absent at the University of Wisconsin. He 
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will remain about three weeks, delivering his regular course of lectures 


in Zoology. 


oer There has been a change in respect to the annual examina 
tions, Instead of crowding them all into two weeks, one is held every 
second Saturday, beginning about the middle of May and continuing 
throughout the term. The arrangement is liked by some, while others 
fail to appreciate its peculiar advantages. 


sale Mr. E. S. Bristol, S. S. S. 68, for two years assistant in the 
Chemical Laboratory, has left for ‘‘ Bingham’s Cafion,” near Salt Lake 
City, where he is engaged in the services of a mining company. 


manne Prof. Boeck, of Christiana, Norway, was in the city recently. 
The School elicited his admiration. He accompanied Prof. Eaton on a 
botanical excursion to Pine Rock, and went into raptures over the flow 
ers. Having collected large quantities of Viola pedata and Acer ru 
brum, he left in a state of supreme felicity. 


geeees Boating matters are promising. As soon as the champion flag 
fell into our hands, it was not hard to procure subscriptions for the new 
shell now in the boat house. It was built by Elliot, of New York; is 
50 feet long, including the rudder, 20 inches wide, and weighs about 
150 pounds. Members of the crew have been training all winter, and 
now go out for daily practice in the barge. Bennett will pull stroke, 
Davenport, starboard stroke, Colgate, port waist, and Whittlesey, bow, 
two places being yet undetermined. 


eeeees Although nominally there is a Base Ball club, a list of whose 
officers appears regularly in the Banner, there is really little interest 
taken in the formation and practice of a nine. Our devotion is mani- 
fested solely by our “‘ assisting” (in French sense) at the matches at 
Hamilton Park. 


veces Several boxes of apparatus purchased by Prof. Lyman, with 
the Collier memorial fund, have just arrived from Zurich. 


ececece The Sigma Delta Chi Society has just appeared in their 
new pin. Entirely of gold, the design is an open book. In relief, 
upon its pages, is the symbolic serpent, within whose circle are the let- 
ters, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Kind reader of the Lir., if your patience is not quite exhausted, take a seat 
there on the other side of the venerable old table ; put your feet up on the 
table—we will break over our rule for this once—get your cigar lighted, and 
prepare for a little chat. There don’t be uneasy, I promise not to detain you 
long. 

We may as well commence at the beginning, and, if you please, we will 
make a brief inspection of the new books sent us by the publishers. 


The Private Life of Galileo, compiled principally from his correspondence and that 
of his eldest daughter, sister Maria Celeste. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. Pp. 
300. 1870. New Haven: Judd & White. 


This book is all that it purports to be. In fact, we may say it is more than 
it purports to be. It admits us behind the curtain, and gives us a near view 
of the inner life of the great astronomer ; and in so doing, gives us a glimpse 
of his angelic and devoted daughter. This volume possesses a real interest 
and will be read with the greatest pleasure. 


Hammer and Anvil. A Novel, by Friedrich Spielhagen. From the German, by 
Wm. Handl Browne. New York; Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 691. 1870. New 
Haven : Judd & White. 


If you are in want of any light reading, you can not do better than to get 
this book. The weakening effects often ascribed to novels, can not apply to 
novels of this class. Like Hawthorne, he studies into the inmost souls of his 
characters. His is no weak, love-sick story. It is lively and pointed, and 


there is an earnestness and vigor about it which makes us feel that it is the 
work of a master. 


Onward. A Lay of the West. By A. W. Patterson. A. Roman & Co.: New 

York and San Francisco. Pp. 28. 1869. 

This is a little poem designed to be an exact contrast to the “ Deserted 
Village.” It is in the same metre, and presents in glowing terms the rising 
village of the West. It makes quite a pretty and readable little book, but 
Goldsmith’s reputation is not likely to suffer much from comparison with it. 


Mauprat. A Novel, by George Sand. Translated from the French, by Virginia 
Vaughn. Boston; Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


Scandal has been busy with the private life of Madame Sand, and people 
often judge of her books by her supposed actions. In the work above men- 
tioned, no immorality appears. Compared with some stories which have been 
circulated of late, professedly for the vindication of character and the elucida- 
tion of truth, it is purity itself. The character and society portrayed are different 
from ours, but doubtless true to that time and nation. There is shown genuine 
desire for justice as well for the poor as the rich, and evident sympathy with 
freeinstitutions. The book is well worth reading. Itisclearly translated, and 
published in neat and attractive style. 


Let us now glance at the exchanges which have been received since the 
installation of the new board. 


COLLEGE MAGAzINEs :—Beloit College Monthly, Brunonian, Christian Union 
Literary Magazine, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold Collegian, Nassau 
Lit., The Owl, Virginia University Magazine, Wabash Magazine. 


COLLEGE Papers :—Albion College Standard, Amherst Student, Antiochian, 
Columbia, Cap and Gown, Cornell Era, Crown Point Castalian, Delaware West- 
ern Collegian, Harvard Advocate, lowa University Reporter, Irving Union, Law- 
rence Collegian, McKendree Repository, Miami Student, Michigan University 
Chronicle, Notre Dame, Scholastic, Pardee Literary Messenger, Rutger’s Targum, 
Shurtleff Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Washington Southern Collegian, Wesleyan 
College Argus, Western Collegian, Williams Vidette, Yale Courant. 
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We can not conceal the delight we have taken in poring over the pages of 
these exchanges. To them we are indebted for many a pleasant hour during 
the loneliness of vacation. 


Taken all in all, college publications are of a much higher order than one 
would expect. There are several exceptions, but for the most part, they are 
neatly “got up” and ably edited. 


This month we receive a copy of the Wabash Magazine, from Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, with a “‘ Please X” on the first page, which we will certainly 
do with pleasure. This is a ninety page magazine, published the last week of 
each term, and judging from the number before us, it deserves a very respecta- 
ble rank in college literature. The article against the prohibition of secret 
societies is remarkably sensible, and the rhyme in imitation of Poe’s “Raven,” 
is remarkably poor. 

In nearly all of our exchanges, we notice that the so-called poetry is rela- 
tively far below the prose in point of merit. Some of this poetry is excruciat- 
ing, and the fashion which seems to require a piece or two of it in every pub- 
lication, has much to answer for. But one of our exchanges seems to pub- 
lish poetry for itsown sake. The Owl, “ Edited by the boys of Santa Clara 
college,” California, publishes in its last number, twenty-three pages of this 
poetry. The magazine contains forty-four pages in all. However, we must 
not judge Zhe Owl too severely. It is only three numbers old, and can hardly 
be expected to have its eyes fairly open. Its prose articles are light and racy, 
and it bids fair to take a good rank. 

The Dartmouth is well edited and very readable. 


The Beloit College Monthly is principally noticeable for its double-column 
pages and wretched typography. Both of these magazines, as well as the 
Nassau Lit., deface their pages by articles from professors and out-siders. 
Now this is purely a matter of taste; but if such articles are admitted into 
these magazines, they ought not to pretend to be exponents of the undergrad- 
uate mind, and when robbed of this character they lose half of their attrac- 
tion. They voluntarily yield up their vantage ground, and challenge com- 
parison with such periodicals as the Aé/antic and Overland Monthly, a com- 
parison in which they can scarcely be said to be the gainers. 

The Brunonian stands high among college publications, but seems given 
overmuch to flattery. In its last number we notice something about the 
“liveliness and Saxon elegance” which characterize the articles of the Lir. 
For a moment we felt like taking off our hat to the noble representative of 
Brown, but quickly subsided when we perceived that many other college 
publications came in for similarly profuse praise. 


Several of our exchanges have /adies on their board of editors. Of all the 
arguments we have seen in favor of mixed colleges, this is the only one which 
has in the least moved us. From some strange coincidence, most boards of 
this class consist of four editors,—two of each sex,—a very sensible coinci- 
dence ; is it not? 

The Pardee Literary Messenger devotes more than a third of its reading 
matter to a reply to the article on “ The Ministry,” which appeared in the 
March number of the Lir. The writer subscribes himself, “ A candidate for 
the Gospel Ministry,” and, judging from his volubility in quoting Scripture, 
must be well advanced in his studies. He complains that the writer in the 
Lit. “discusses the subject wholly from a worldly point of view.” Where- 
upon fe proceeds to discuss it wholly from a heavenly point of view. His 
position is summed up in two sentences. “The truth is, that it is not the 
part of the preacher to convert anybody. It is his duty to be, like John the 
Baptist, a voice—the voice of God—nothing more.” Argument with a person 
of such impractical views, is worse than wasted. Unless he gets a fitter ap- 
preciation of his future calling, we fear greatly for his own usefulness in life. 

The Echoes, edited by the young ladies of the Lee Female Academy, (Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,) has reached its sixth number, and is doing well. We have been 
considerably struck by the pretty signatures attached to its articles,— 
such as “ Lizzie,” “ Mollie,” “Ettie,” “ Ella,” “ Carrie,” etc. In this ladies’ 
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society we could not help feeling a strong inclination to put the old sanctum 
in a little better order, and to improve our personal appearance by brushing 
our hair and putting on our coat. As a specimen of female ability we need 
only say, this is a paper of which the ladies of our country have no reason to 
be ashamed. 


The 7vinity Tablet has a very interesting article on “ Petty Annoyances of 
College Life.” We recognize several old acquaintances among the old beg- 
gars and Jew peddlers which it describes. 

Of outside publications but little need be said. The Atlantic Monthly, 
Nation, Appletons’ Fournal, The Citizen and Round Table, Galaxy, and 
Overland Monthly, are too generally read, and their merits too generally re- 
cognized to justify comment on our part. We always receive them with 
pleasure. 

We receive the Mew York Standard, the new daily, edited by John Russell 
Young, and we find it lively and entertaining ; it displays also genuine lit- 
erary ability. What is better still, it is manly and honorable in tone, and 
while hitting the editor of the Suz some hard blows, is never low or scurril- 
ous. In the present disgraceful war of newspapers, this is quite noticeable. 
We hope it may have, as it deserves, large success. 

We are indebted to the Cap and Gown, of Columbia College, for a copy of 
the Columbia, published by the Junior Class, and corresponding to our /ot- 
Pourri—and to the Mercury for a catalogue of Racine College. We have also 
received catalogues of Lafayette and Tufts College, and a copy of a speech 
delivered by Mr. J. E. Stevenson, of Ohio, in the House of Representatives. 

Now, if you please, we will turn to matters a little nearer home, and of a 
little more personal interest. And first, let me give you a bit of news of a 
somewhat private character, but which under the circumstances I am sure 
you will excuse. The article in this number, entitled ‘“‘ Base Ball at Yale,” 
is written by Mr. Clarence Deming, formerly of ’71. He is now at his home 
in Litchfield, slowly recovering from the injury received while playing at 
Waterbury last summer. He is a martyr to the game. From a table which 
has been handed in, containing the average of a dozen of the principal ball 
players at Yale during the past four years, we find that his average of 
“runs” is greater and of “ outs” less than that of any other individual. If 
any one has a right to speak with authority upon this subject, surely it is he. 
Mr. Deming now expects to enter the Class of ’72, next fall. His numerous 
friends here in all classes will gladly welcome him back into the college world, 


And now a few words about ourselves before we close. You have doubt- 
less noticed two new dishes among the viands set before you this month,— 
the “ Button Hole Talks,” and the “ Notabilia ” ;—or rather one new one, and 
one old one under a new name. These are each under the charge of a single 
member of the board, and are designed to afford opportunity for impersonal 
remarks, and the discussion of college subjects of minor importance. They 
will probably both be continued through the year. It has been decided that 
all articles except these and the ‘“ Memorabilia,” shall be signed with the 
initials of the writer, unless there is something in the nature of the article it- 
self which would render it objectionable. In no case can the initials be 
omitted except by the unanimous vote of the board. 


We shall regularly devote a portion of the ‘“‘ Memorabilia” to the interests 
of the Scientific School. This department of our college is getting to be too 
important to be passed over in silence. In order to obtain an authentic record 
of all matters of importance there, we have secured the services of a capable 
member of that department. Let Scientifics take note of this fact and show 
their appreciation of our effort by subscribing for the Lir. We also intend 
to give several prizes in the course of the year, for the best fictitious stories,— 
but more of this anon. 


It is very plain that the editorial mantle does not sit easily on us yet; but 
we have made a start, and are determined that, if our own industry and zeal 
can avail anything, and our friends in the various classes will stand by us, the 
*71 board shall not disgrace the OLp Lit. E. F. S. 











